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TO THE EMPRESS. 


AFTER BEN JONSON’S “ QUEEN AND HUNTRESS, 
CHASTE AND FAIR.” 


QUEEN and empress, — here and there, — 
English pride is laid to sleep, 

Seated in th’ imperial chair, 
State in brand-new fashion keep ! 

India entreats thy light, 

Empress, excellently bright. 


England, let not thy dull shade 

Dare itself to interpose, 
India’s diadem was made 

Queens to cheer as day does close. 
Dazzle, then, with Dizzy’s light, 
Empress, excellently bright. 


Lay th’ historic crown apart, 
Mindful of thy teeming quiver ; 
Give to the grand-duchess’ heart 
Joy of pride, how short soever. 
Make of princely darkness light, 
Empress, excellently bright. 
Spectator. 


ONE DAY OUT OF SEVEN. 


BirDs cannot always sing ; 
Silence at times they ask, to nurse spent 
feeling ; 
‘To see some new, bright thing, 
Ere a fresh burst of song, fresh joy reveal- 


ing. 


Flowers cannot always blow ; ; ; 
Some sabbath-rest they need of silent win- 


ter ; 
Ere from its sheath below 
Shoots up a small, green blade, brown earth 
to splinter. , 


Tongues cannot always speak ; 
O God! in this loud world of noise and 
clatter, 
Save us this once-a-week, 
To let the sown seed grow, not always 
scatter. 
Spectator. B. 


THE LATEST GRAVE OF THE ABBEY. 


WITHIN her well-loved abbey’s utmost corner, 
Ensculptured and secluded, low she lies, 

Whose head at highest bent to every mourner, 
Whose eyes to ali sad eyes. 
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This niche is lovely with the people’s sorrow, 
Her _— is blossoming with all loves to- 
ay; 


, a 
Princes and toilers were at one to borrow 
Earth’s flowers for earth’s clay ; 


Also, Christ’s lambs, whom she forbade not, 
bringing 
Their cross of white, and scholars of the 
school, 
And they that tend the sick, and they whose 
singing 
Fills the great church heart-full. 


Violets and ivy, lily and rose together, 
In cross and chaplet, laid together down, 
Make fair the place, and Arctic mosses 
feather, — 
The faithful servant’s crown. 


March 18. Spectator. 


AT REST. 


SLow creep the shadows through the cur- 
tained room, 
As dies the crimson sun from out the west, 
And round the sleeper falls a solemn gloom. 
Rest, baby, rest ! 


Hush! for the wind moans through the 
branches hoar, 
And snowflakes’ wings against the pane are 
prest. 
Hush! for an angel’s step hath passed the 
door. 
Rest, baby, rest ! 


Hush! for a sound of tears that needs must 
flow 
Filleth the air, with stillness else opprest, 
As wild a wounded heart subs out its woe. 
Rest, baby, rest! 


Around thee fairest flowers will soon be 
spread, 
Their blossoms breathing sweetness on thy 
breast — 
Flowers that are sacred to the early dead. 
Rest, baby, rest ! 


Paler than those pale flowers is thy calm 
brow, 
And cold as mountain snow-wreath’s frozen 
crest, 
For in the shadowy vale thy spirit now 
Doth rest, doth rest! 
Sunday Magazine. B. 
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SERVIA. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
SERVIA.* 


But a few months ago few Englishmen 
would have been able to describe precise- 
ly the position of Servia geographically or 
politically, few would have been able to 
say whether the country was a part of 
Austria or of Turkey, whether it was in- 
dependent or an integral part of either 
empire, and still fewer would have been 
able to give the least account of its inter- 
esting political history during the last six- 
ty years, during which it has become a not 
unimportant member of the European 
system. Within the last few weeks, how- 
ever, Servia has claimed a large share in 
the telegrams of the morning papers. It 
has become of some consequence to 
Europe to be informed if Ristich still 
holds the post of prime minister in Bel- 
grade, or if he has been replaced by Ma- 
rinovich; and the news that the Skoup- 
tchina, or national assembly, has been re- 
moved from Kraguevatz to Belgrade is 
almost important enough to affect the 
money market of Europe. Servia, in 
short, has quite lately come before the 
world, and naturally people are beginning 
to ask, “ What is Servia?” 

The country is part of that incoherent 
and troublesome empire for whom we 
have during the last twenty years shed 
much blood and wasted millions of treas- 
ure —an empire the name of which at this 
moment carries pain and grief to many a 
desolate English home — it is part of the 
Ottoman empire, but only nominally a 
province of Turkey, for it has fought for 
and won home rule, and now merely pays 
a fixed and annual tribute to the sultan. 

Geographically the country preseats the 
form of a rough triangle. On the east 
and south-east it is bounded by Bulgaria, 
naturally a very rich country, but rendered 
poor by Turkish misgovernment. On the 
south-west Servia is bordered by Albania 


*(1.) The History of Servia and the Servian 
Revolution, with a Sketch of the Insurrection in Bos- 
nia. By Leopotp Ranke. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. ALex. Kerr. Bohn. 

(2.) The History of Modern Serbia. By Exovir 
Lawton Myatovics. W. Tweedie. 1872. 

(3-) Die Serdien. Wien, 1867. Kanitz. 

(4.) Serbische Volks. (Nationel.) Talfy. 

(5.) Les Serbes de Turguie. Par A. Usicint. 
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and Bosnia, the former of which provinces 
is chiefly peopled by savage Moslems, 
more addicted to war than husbandry. 
On the north run the magnificent rivers 
the Save.and the Danube, the latter almost 
as good an outlet as the sea, nay, better, 
if the seaboard has not good ports. Here 
is the progressive civilizing side of Servia ; 
but here again she has not been highly 
favoured, for civilizing influences have 
had to be filtered through the somewhat 
barbarous natives of Hungary, a nation 
whose culture is decidedly second-hand, 
for there is no question that the Germans 
or Saxons are the pioneers of human prog- 
ress in these Danubian regions. 

Servia, like Hungary, has been overrun 
by the most barbarous of those Mahome- 
dan powers which at one time menaced 
the civilization and religion of Europe. 
This must be the apology for her back- 
ward condition. She is the youngest of 
the European family. The earliest part 
of the history of Servia, like that of our 
own country, is much mixed up with fable 
and confused with the stories of other 
tribes; but we are told that the Servians 
(or Serbs) are a race of Slavonians who 
emigrated from a district north of the 
Carpathians in Galicia, and came as an 
organized community, commanded by 
chiefs, to the Danubian lands, being in- 
vited by the emperor Heraclius to people 
a desolated country laid waste by the 
Avars. These Servian colonists were 
politically very much in their present posi- 
tion, that is, living in suzerainty to the 
emperor at Constantinople, though enjoy- 
ing the advantages of autonomy, or self- 
government, under their native rulers. 
On their adoption of Christianity about 
half the tribe fell under the spiritual do- 
minion of the Romish and half under that 
of the Greek Church, an unhappy event, 
which, by dividing the people and sowing 
the seeds of theological rancour in their 
midst, has had a sinister influence on their 
political life. As the Byzantine empire 
grew weak the Slavonians grew strong 
(history repeats itself, for the same proc- 
ess is going on at the present time); 
they gained an independence so complete 
that the kingdom of Slavonia made its 
mark in medizval history: its kings inter- 
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married with the royal and imperial fami- 
lies of France, Venice, and Constantino- 
ple, and even waged war with the latter. 

Meantime an Asiatic tribe of Tartary, 
having organized into a nation its numer- 
ous conquered tributaries, and received 
the fiery impulse of Mahomedanism, and, 
above all, having adopted the principle of 
a standing army in the form of the terri- 
ble Janissaries, recruited by levies of the 
finest Christian boys, was steadily advan- 
cing from the east. These new people 
were the Ottoman Turks. In place of 
the luxurious and feeble Byzantine Chris- 
tian rule there was established the new 
Mahomedan power, nor was it long be- 
fore it came into collision with the brave 
chivalry of the Servian czar Stephen 
Dushan and his knightly following on the 
fatal field of Kossova in 1389, and there 
was lost the independence of Servia. 
And here we must needs leave a great 
gap in the history of Servia, which at that 
time included the present principality 
with Bosnia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, 
and most of the neighbouring pashaliks. 
The people become Ottoman subjects, 
the nobles adopted the Mahomedan_re- 
ligion, which henceforward became the 
State Church, in order to preserve their 
feudal privileges, and were hereafter 
called Turks, while the common peo- 
ple clung to their faith and submitted to 
ages of tyranny and oppression. A deep 
sleep of Asiatic torpor and barbarism 
settled on the doomed land, which became 
one of the dark places of the earth, full of 
the habitations of cruelty; nor did an 
awakening occur until the years 1806 and 
1807, a date within the memory of many 
old folks now amongst us. 

About the year 1804, when we were 
struggling with Napoleon, a simple peas- 
ant of a darker complexion than usual, 
hence named Kara George (Black George), 
having fled to the mountains a ruined 
man, leaving a home desolated by the 
Turk and with a heart on fire for revenge, 
gathered together a number of men made 
desperate like himself, and became a re- 
nowned faiduk or brigand, not of the 
modern Greek or Italian sort —neither a 
Manzi nor a Takos, but a kind of Robin 
Hood, who waged war on the rich; but as 
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no one was or could be rich but the Turk- 
ish oppressor, the lawless acts of Kara 
George and his comrades assumed the 
complexion of heroic deeds in a righteous 
cause, so that to seize, plunder, and mur- 
der a wealthy Moslem was no sin in the 
eyes of the peasantry who fed and shel- 
tered the patriot band. 

Perhaps at no period of the Ottoman 
history has that power been in such a state 
of anarchy as about the period of 1798. 
The Dahis and Janissaries, to whom the 
empire had owed all its military force, had 
now become a source of weakness. Eu- 
rope had copied their discipline and im- 
proved upon it, while these military organ- 
izations had thrown off all civil authority, 
recognizing but faintly the obligations of 
their religion and obeying only their own 
officers. If war was declared against a 
foreign power the Janissaries had to be 
bribed to march, while during the intervals 
of war they wasted the districts in which 
they were quartered, ruined the peasantry 
by their exactions, and at times drove them 
to despair and revolt, as in the case of 
Servia. In some cases these Turkish 
chiefs pursued a remarkable method in 
their exactions: they marched through 
the villages, bound and tortured the pro- 
prietors, and made them sign certain title- 
deeds making over their landed property. 
The country was indeed ripe for revolt, 
but a long course of unresisted oppression 
had bred a profound contempt for these 
rayahs in the minds of the oppressors. 
When twenty mounted Servians would 
alight from their horses on meeting even 
a Turkish boy, they were naturally looked 
upon as sheep made to be fleeced and 
treated accordingly. The insubordination 
of the Dahis or Turkish chiefs had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that the sultan was 
compelled to make war upon them, and 
committed the fatal error of putting arms 
into the hands of the Christians against 
his rebellious Moslem subjects. The rage 
of these latter can only be compared to 
the indignation of the Southern planters in 
America when they saw opposed to them 
the “nigger regiments.” Like the latter, 
the Christians fought well, and, what is 
more, the charm of superiority was broken, 
for more than once they saw Moslems fly 
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before them; and when they had helped 
the sultan to put down their old enemies, 
they demurred to giving up their arms and 
returning to their old condition. Never- 
theless, in spite of checks administer edto 
the Dahis and Janissaries from time to 
time, Servia remained a down-trodden op- 
pressed country, the natives of which had 
so long endured the cruel tyranny of the 
Turks, that they seem to have acquired an 
hereditary instinct of submission observ- 
able at the present day amongst several 
Christian races in Asia Minor, Kurdistan, 
and in certain remote parts of Turkey in 
Europe. The immediate cause of the 
Servian revolt was said to be a diabolical 
scheme, probably the result of panic, to 
murder the notables of the nation in every 
town and village. Some murders of this 
sort actually did take place, and the report 
of an intended general massacre spread 
like wild-fire ; people fled in thousands to 
the mountains, arms were produced, and a 
crusade against the Turks decided on. 
In one of the gatherings of the patriots in 
the depths of a vast forest, the task as- 
signed was the choice of a leader, and 
Kara George, who already had won the 
reputation of an energetic man, was called 
for by a sort of universal acclamation as 
their future chief. In answer to the popu- 
lar cry, Kara George stepped out of the 
crowd and exclaimed, “ Brothers, why do 
you call forme? A &xes of Servs should 
be mild and good; I am an angry man, 
unable to keep my temper. Choose some 
one else.” 

“We want an angry man; we want a 
man of iron,” was the reply. 

“But, Bogomi” (by God), exclaimed 
Kara George, “if I order a man to do a 
thing and he doeth it not, I will slash off 
his head; I am ferocious when contra- 
dicted,” answered the hero. 

A universal shout was raised, “ You are 
the man we want; you are our chief; our 
knes;” and so Kara George was elected 
the head centre or chief of the revolution- 
ary forces. No time was given him for 
any great preparations, for the Turks, 
hearing of the rising, sent a small force to 
apprehend Kara George, which was warm- 
ly received and defeated by the handful 
of armed peasants which he had gathered 
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round him. Other insurrectionary move- 
ments took place in various parts of Ser- 
via, especially one in the canton of Val- 
jevo, headed by Jacob Nenadovics, whose 
father had been murdered by the Turks. 
The news of the serisings, and espe- 
cially of the success of Kara George, struck 
a panic into the ruling race, a panic which 
invariably follows the rising of a servile 
race which has bitter memories to avenge. 


Vor dem freien Manne erzittre nicht, 
Vor dem Sklaven wenn er die Kette zerbricht. 


There was a general rush of the Turks 
into the fortresses, and the Servians found 
themselves a free people, but with a terri- 
ble invasion impending, in which no mercy 
would be shown to man, woman, or child. 

Kara George issued his proclamations, 
and every priest in every village who could 
painfully spell out the Slavonic document 
was called to read it to anxious fathers 
and husbands, and enthusiastic youths 
who were bringing out their rusty arms 
from their hiding-places, and furbishing up 
old swords with pikes; while smugglers 
were stealing over from Austria with 
horse-loads of gunpowder, eagerly bought 
up by the excited peasantry, and doled out 
to all who possessed a rusty firelock. 
The solitudes of forests and dells rang 
with the hammering of smiths, while swift- 
footed messengers threaded the mountain 
paths and swam the rivers with messages 
from chief to chief on which hung the fate 
of the nation. The Turks began to treat, 
and offered an enormous bribe to Kara 
George to betray his countrymen; but in 
vain, their promises and threats had no 
effect on the excited patriots. The sword 
was drawn, the scabbard thrown aside, the 
challenge given before the world. 

It would be impossible to do more with- 
in our space than give the briefest possi- 
ble outline of the insurrection. On the 
28th February, 1804, Kara George be- 
sieged the fortified town of Rudnik, in 
Central Servia, and at the same Nena- 
dovics, another Servian hero, destroyed 
the town of Valjevo, in the north-west. 

When we speak of “sieges,” “ fortified 
places,” and the like, we must bear in mind 
that these are comparative terms, the 
siege of Rudnik bearing about the same 
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proportion to the siege of Sevastopol as 
that city would to Coomassie. Rudnik, 
called a town, was after all a village. The 
Turks of the place had but little modern 
organization, scarce any artillery, and 
absolutely no science; neither had the 
Servians. The former would dig ditches 
and raise breastworks, firing from these. 
The Servians, in much larger force, would 
strictly blockade the place, and harass it 
by frequent sharp-shooting; but owing to 
the scarcity of firearms and gunpowder, 
and probably sorely straightened for pro- 
visions, their progress would be slow. 

This civil war, once begun, soon wrapped 
the country in a blaze; and what were the 
Servians, after all, fighting for? Their 
demands were officially formulated as fol- 
lows : — 


That the Dahis (viz., the Moslem military 
aristocracy) should leave Servia, and the gov- 
ernment be conducted by a pasha nominated 
directly by the sultan; that all the new im- 
posts hitherto levied by the Dahis should be 
abolished, and only such taxes be paid here- 
after as were fixed by the sultan’s firman of 
1793; that courts of justice should be estab- 
lished in all cantons; that the municipalities 
should choose their own mayors, who should 
thereupon be confirmed by the Beigrade 
vizier ; that the Servians should have perfect 
liberty in building churches and monasteries ; 
that the people should choose their own chief, 
through whose hands should pass all commu- 
nications between the Sublime Porte and the 
Servian nation, 


Surely these terms were reasonable 
enough; but as they were proffered by 
armed rebels, they were not listened to 
Bekir Pasha was sent from Constantino- 
ple with six thousand men, and orders to 
make short work of the insurgents; but 
pashas sent to put down insurrections 
never do make short work of them. The 
job is too profitable, there are contracts 
to be made for the supply of the force, 
and the pasha is a very poor hand at his 
trade if he cannot make a good thing out 
of the contracts, and there are Christian 
villages here and there to fleece, and so 
the affair is usually a very long one. 

And so it was in this case. A lan- 
guid civil war, alternated by negotiations, 
dragged on during the year 1804, which 
saw the Turks well-nigh driven from 
Servia, and Belgrade, with its Turkish 
garrison, besieged by a patriot Servian 
army. In 1806, while this war was linger- 
ing, 2 momentous event occurred, which 
had long been looked for and desired, viz., 
the declaration of war between Russia and 
Turkey. 
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The Turks were now as eager to cede 
the moderate demands of the Servians as 
the latter had been to press them; but the 
tables were turned, the Servians broke off 
all negotiations, declaring they would not 
even pay tribute to, nor in any way ac- 
knowledge, the sultan. 

The war now recommenced in good ear- 
nest: the Servians, no longer in want of 
arms and ammunition, being well supplied 
by Russia, contrived to raise sixty thou- 
sand men. They met and defeated a large 
army from the west, and followed it into 
Bosnia, but here they received a check 
from three thousand French, then in alli- 
ance with Turkey; but falling back on the 
Drina, they there checked their pursu- 
ers. The war continued till 1807, when 
peace was arranged, on the historic raft at 
Tilsit, between Russia and France, and 
consequently Turkey, the ally of the latter, 
was set free to quell her rebellious prov- 
inces. The peace only endured until 18 
when war again broke out between Russia 
and Turkey. During the following years, 
especially 1811 and 1812, Servia, while 
fighting for her independence, was torn b 
bitter domestic feuds. The original chief, 
Kara George, had been eclipsed by the 
equally daring but more astute Obrenovics, 
so that the foundations of a dynastic civil 
war were laid, as each hero commanded an 
immense following. 

At the conclusion of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest was signed in May, 1812, and in it the 
Servians were mentioned as follows : — 


Though there is no doubt of the benevolent 
and magnanimous dispositions of the Sublime 
Porte with respect to Servia, a nation from 
old time subject to Turkey, and paying tribute 
to her, yet taking into consideration the par- 
ticipation of the Servians in the last war, it 
has been found needful to lay down special 
conditions for their security. Consequently 
the Sublime Porte will pledge itself to pardon 
the Servians and give them a general amnesty 
for all acts past against her. 


But the new fortresses were to be de- 
stroyed and the old ones were to be garri- 
soned by Turkish troops. The sultan, 
however, promised to allow an independ- 
ent internal administration, and himself to 
fix the amount of tribute to be paid. But 
the times were deplorably against the Ser- 
vians, for Russia was tired of the war, and 
thought she had done enough for her 
protégés, and so they found that the treaty 
was construed in such a way that the pa 
triots were to submit unconditionally 
though they were promised clemency. 
They determined to continue the fight 
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The forces let loose upon the devoted 
nation were overwhelming. Valour can- 
not avail against overwhelming odds, and 
so the Servians lost battle after battle, and 
the Turks advanced steadily into the heart 
of the country, their tracks being marked 
by burning villages and slaughtered peas- 
ants. The panic-stricken people fled in 
crowds into Austria. Servia was once 
more conquered, and lay wounded and 
bleeding at the feet of the Asiatic soldiers. 

The several leaders of the people were 
now broken fugitives gloomily brooding 
over their miseries in Austria. But where 
was Milosch Obrenovitch, the rival of 
Kara George? He was still in Servia. 
Having a wife and family, he was deter- 
mined to remain and brave the anger of 
the victorious Turks, rather than abandon 
those who had every claim on his protec- 
tion. Being urged to fly, he exclaimed, 
“No, I will never live in a foreign land 
while my wife and children are being sold 
into slavery ;” and so he nobly remained, 
daily expecting to be thrown into prison, 
or shot off-hand, by the exultant conquer- 
ors. He was sent for by the pasha. The 
latter, exhibiting him to his people, said, 
“Look how quiet he is; and yet how he 
fought! He once wounded me;” and 
baring his arm, he showed the cicatrice. 
Milosch answered, “ Thy wounded arm, O 
pasha, I will turn into gold,” a figurative 
expression which, as was intended, excited 
the pasha’s avarice. He knew that Mi- 
losch was rich, and he knew, moreover, 
that he could be of infinite use to him in 
quieting the people and aiding him to 
fleece them; so Milosch was taken into 
favour, and became a sort of go-between. 
The Turks in their dealings with their 
Christian subjects have always made great 
use of Christian intermediaries, and most 
of these agents are men of a very low 
caste. Milosch, however, was of another 
sort. He was no saint, nor even a philan- 
thropist. He made good use of his oppor- 
tunities for enriching himself, but he had a 
fund of patriotism and an immense amount 
of cunning, and so he contrived to aid his 
countrymen, to ward off punishments 
from them, to liberate captives, and yet to 
appear to be of immense use to the Turks. 
These latter treated the conquered Chris- 
tians as they always had done, and inflict- 
edon them no small amount of misery. 
Suleiman Pasha impaled at one time one 
hundred and seventy men in front of the 
fortress of Belgrade. Moreover, he is- 
sued a strict search for arms, and numer- 
ous peasants were put to frightful tortures 
to make them show where they had con- 
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cealed their muskets. Men were roasted 
over slow fires, hung up by the heels, bas- 
tinadoed, and variously tormented, to in- 
duce them to give up their weapons, but 
the result was insignificant. 

Meantime the Turks lived in constant 
fear of another outbreak. Cowardice is 
proverbially cruel, and those who dreaded 
a rising were incessantly taking the best 
means of causing it by their brutalities. 
Milosch was kept asa sort of hostage in 
the fortress of Belgrade, and he had the 
daily pain of seeing what sufferings his 
people were undergoing. He of course 
was the object of intense suspicion, and 
was in hourly expectation of death. The 
Turkish suspicions were not unfounded, 
for the wily Servian lost no opportunity of 
plotting for another rising. He was only 
maturing his plans and waiting until the 
time was ripe. As he was entering the 
gate of the fortress, a Turkish soldier 
pointed to the fresh and ghastly head of 
a patriot placed on a pike as a warning. 
The Turk said, “ Your turn next;” and 
the hint was not lost on Milosch. He de- 
termined to-put himself at the head of an- 
other rising, but how to get out of Bel- 
grade, where he was incessantly watched ? 

He knew the pasha’s weakness, and 
framed his plans accordingly. He of- 
fered a large sum for the ransom of some 
Servian prisoners, and offered to pay half 
the money at once on condition that he 
was allowed to pass over to Austria to sell 
some pigs to make up thereby the other 
half. The pasha was very reluctant to 
lose sight of so useful a man; but thena 
large sum of gold was in question, so 
Milosch was allowed to go, and he plunged 
at once into the heart of Servia. 

On Palm Sunday, 1815, while Europe 
was absorbed in the gigantic Napoleonic 
contest, there was a gathering of Servians 
in the heart of a forest summoned myste- 
riously from various parts. Each came 
with hearts wrung with the miseries they 
had witnessed or suffered, yet with an 
eager longing for some encouraging news}; 
none seemed to know why or by whom 
they had been summoned, for messages 
sent to suspected patriots were necessa- 
rily clouded in mystery. While thus as- 
sembled there was a murmur heard on the 
outskirts of the crowd which soon swelled 
into a shout of exultation. Milosch 
Obrenovitch, then in the full maturity of 
manhood, suddenly appeared before them, 
clad in his fighting costume, fully armed, 
and waving aloft the flag of Servia, with 
the white cross conspicuous on the field. 
In few and burning words he again called 
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them to arms, and offered himself as their 
leader. Each warrior’s heart leaped with 
stern joy at the summons. A thousand 
memories of unutterable wrongs lay rank- 
ling in their breasts, and they then and 
there swore to death or victory. And 
nobly did they redeem their pledge, for 
they sallied out of that forest, gathering 
recruits as they proceeded towards the 
camp of Kaya Pasha, whose soldiers had 
been revelling in blood and pillage. Like 
a thunderbolt they fell on the Turkish 
army near Palesch, although almost hope- 
lessly overmatched; but the energy of 
desperation prevailed, the Servians won 
the day; but so frightful was the loss, 
that they were dismayed by their victory. 
The civil war now went on raging, but 
the Servians achieved substantial suc- 
cesses. Milosch became renowned, and 
was everywhere recognized as the chief of 
the nation, and was treated as such by the 
Turks in negotiations. By dint of hard 
fighting, astute diplomacy, and Russian 
diplomatic intervention, the Turks were 
compelled to come to terms and agree to 
a sort of convention, the chief points of 
which were that “justice in the cities was 
to be dispensed by a court composed 
equally of Turks and Servians, and taxes 
were to be imposed by the Servian na- 


tional assembly and levied by Servian of- 


ficers.” There was a cessation of fight- 
ing, and matters seemed tolerably settled, 
and there was every hope of a durable 
peace on a satisfactory foundation, when 
again the whole sky was clouded by a 
most untoward occurrence. Theold hero, 
Kara George, suddenly appeared near 
Semendria, and claimed hospitality of 
Vuitza, one of the heroes of the war. 
Before many hours had passed a number 
of heroic souls had joined him, the coun- 
try was again appealed to, and the Turks 
still remaining were denounced and threat- 
ened with extermination. Milosch wrote 
to Vuitza as well as to Kara George, bit- 
terly reproaching the former, and implor- 
ing the latter to desist from his rash en- 
terprise. Meantime the Turks prepared 
to recommence the war with relentless 
vigour. The storm subsided in a few 
hours. Kara George was murdered in 
his bed by his host Vuitza— a most foul 
but useful deed. 

If crimes could be judged by their 
results this might be pardoned, for peace 
ensued and Milosch was recognized as 
the head of the nation. Enjoying enor- 
mous power, he set himself to work to or- 
ganize the country and to amass wealth 
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for himself, in both of which tasks he was 
eminently successful. 

We have not space to go through the 
weary history of menaced war, secret in- 
trigues, both domestic and foreign, in 
which Servia has been engaged from the 
time of the murder of Kara George, about 
the year 1817, till now. Suffice it to 
say that her independence has been grow- 
ing firmer and firmer ever since Milosch 
was driven from the country by his dis- 
contented subjects, whom he so oppressed 
as to efface from their memories all grati- 
tude for his services. His son Milan suc- 
ceeded him, but died immediately, when 
his second son, Michael, was called to the 
throne, governed badly, and was himself 
obliged to fly the country in 1842. Then 
the nation called Alexander Kara George- 
vitch, the son of the first Servian hero, 
who had been murdered as we have de 
scribed. This prince commenced his 
reign, like the others, full of good inten- 
tions, but soon disgusted the nation, as 
popular kings always do, from Masaniello 
to Gladstone, and so Kara Georgevitch 
was obliged to retire in 1858. The 
Skouptchina, or national assembly, now 
summoned old Milosch from his Austrian 
retirement to Belgrade. He _ reigned 
rather more than a year, and then dying, 
left the throne to his son Michael, a ma- 
ture man nearly forty, who was once more 
proclaimed prince of Servia. 

In the year 1862 Europe was startled 
by the telegraphic announcement that the 
Turks were bombarding Belgrade from 
the fortress. There had been no declara- 
tion of war, and no rumours of any quar- 
rel between the two nations, so that Eu- 
rope was mystified ; but as the bombard- 
ment did not last beyond a few hours, and 
no war of any kind followed, the event 
was no sooner heard of than it was ef- 
faced from the memory of busy Euro 
peans by other occurrences in which they 
were more directly interested. European 
diplomacy, which has a mischievous habit 
of building up political walls with untem- 
pered mortar, and leaving the seeds of 
very pretty quarrels wherever it is called 
in, had left Servia practically an independ- 
ent nation, but with seven fortresses, gar- 
risoned by the Sublime Porte with Asiatic 
savages, in her midst, the chief and strong- 
est of which was that of Belgrade, a master- 
piece of Vauban’s, which had several times 
changed hands between the Turks and 
Austrians. This unfortunate arrange 
ment, framed to solace the amour propre 
of the sultan, was a source of perpetual 
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misery and discord in the country. All 
the malefactors who were able took ref- 
uge in the fortresses, where they pur- 
chased protection, and these strongholds 
became so many points of lawlessness 
and brigandage. The bombardment of 
Belgrade arose from the quarrel between 
a Turkish soldier and a Servian youth, 
who was slain by the former. The Ser- 
vian police laid hold of the soldier, and he 
was rescued by his comrades, not with- 
out much bloodshed. The people flew to 
arms and blockaded the fortress, and the 
commandant at once bombarded the city ; 
but, as the bombshells had been long 
amongst the damp old military stores, for- 
tunately but little damage was done. A 
long diplomatic struggle ensued, the En- 
glish and Austrians taking the part of 
Turkey, while France, Russia, and Prus- 
sia supported the Servians. The result 
of this was that Turkey was induced to 
evacuate the fortresses, in other words, 
to consent that they should be garrisoned 
by the Christian soldiers of the empire, 
and as there are none of this religion in 
Turkey but the Servians, they were al- 
lowed to garrison their own fortresses. 
Prince Michael bent his whole energies 
to giving Servia a new and really inde- 
pendent life. In the firman which estab- 
lished her autonomy the Servians were 
allowed to keep an armed force for the 
sake of order. This armed force had 
hitherto been a rude and ill-organized 
militia, composed of peasants in no sort 
of uniform, and each armed with what 
weapons he could procure. Their mus- 
kets were for the most part old Austrian 
firelocks, the refuse of the arsenals, or old 
Turkish rifles with no sort of uniformity 
of bore or ammunition. An effort was 
now made to procure arms from Birming- 
ham; but our foreign office, acting on the 
tradition of supporting “the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire,” 
succeeded in defeating the purchase of an 
armament in this country. The prince 
next tried Russia, and here he was suc- 
cessful in purchasing about two hundred 
thousand old muskets, which were secretly 
conveyed across Wallachia, the prince of 
that country assisting by connivance. An 
arsenal was next established at Krague- 
vatz, where first-rate rifled cannon were 
cast and the old muskets repaired, and, in 
course of time, even transformed into 
breech-loaders. All this was due to the 
energy of Prince Michael, whose policy 
was to place his country in such a position 
that she might have a voice in the coun- 
tils of Europe when her own interests or 
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even existence were at stake. A nation 
of a million and a half unarmed peasants 
might be disposed of with as little regard 
to their interests as if they were so many 
sheep, but a nation that could summon to 
its standard one hundred thousand armed 
men tolerably drilled and organized, with 
two hendoel rifled artillery, besides a 
regular standing force of five thousand, 
would, as the prince judged, be listened 
to. All these ambitious projects were 
realized, and Servia was placed by the de- 
termination, self-sacrifice, and energy of 
Prince Michael, in a better position than 
she had ever been since the fatal field of 
Kossova, in 1389. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
this daring reformer-prince could pursue 
his radical career of patriotism without 
raising a host of enemies, all the more 
dangerous that they worked in the dark. 
It was his regular custom to relax from 
his administrative labours by a daily walk in 
the park of Toptchidéré, a lovely spot about 
three miles from Belgrade. Here he was 
wont to throw off all restraint, and, ac- 
companied by some of the ladies of his 
family and perhaps an aide-de-camp, to 
spend an hour or two in the glades of the 
forest. In the afternoon of the roth of 
June, 1868, the prince was thus engaged 
when he met three individuals in Euro- 
pean costume. As the park was open to 
any decent citizens this caused no sur- 
prise: they saluted his Highness and 
passed him. No sooner was his back 
turned than the crack of revolvers told of 
a tragedy. The prince fell, and the mur- 
derers rushed on him, stabbing and gash- 
ing the dying man with their knives. The 
two ladies, his relatives, were also attacked, 
one being desperately wounded, the other 
killed. The younger one feigned death 
after the first wound, and so escaped being 
stabbed, though she had to struggle 
through a long convalescence. 

Luckily the veteran minister Garashanin 
was within hearing, and when he had as- 
certained the cause of the pistol-shots he 
leaped on a horse and galloped into Bel- 
grade before the conspirators in the city 
were quite prepared, and having alarmed 
the authorities and got the troops under 
arms and the police on the alert, the assas- 
sins and their accomplices were seized, 
and thus was a civil dynastic war averted, 
for it became evident that the movement 
was in favour of the deposed dynasty — 
the Kara Georgevitch. A long trial of 


the conspirators ensued, and twenty men 


suffered death for participation in the plot. 
Servia owes much to the late Colonel 
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Blaznavatz, for mainly through his efforts 
the succession of young Milan, the pres- 
ent prince, was secured, and a regency 
appointed to guard him and administer 
the country during his minority of four 
years. That Servia passed through such 
a trial without disorder is a triumphant 
proof of the soundness of her institutions 
and of the capability of the people to gov- 
ern themselves. 

About eight years have elapsed since 
the assassination, and during that time it 
has been confidently anticipated that, hav- 
ing got rid of the Turks, the progress of 
the country would be rapid in the develop- 
ment of its resources and in general prog- 
ress. Servia has not fulfilled the san- 
guine anticipation of her friends. She has 
preserved intact her privileges, protected 
life and property, and kept the roads clear 
of brigands; but her resources have been 
neglected, her bridges unbuilt, her roads 
scarcely kept in order, while no railroad 
has advanced beyond the stage of discus- 
sion. The reasons for this lamentable 
stagnation are various, some of which we 
have already indicated. While foreigners 
are exempt from the laws of the country, 
the Servians will naturally be shy and 
jealous of them; and this feeling reacts 
again and makes foreigners shy of the 
Servians, and so it is difficult to introduce 
foreign capital into the country. The 
military force, too, is out of all propor- 
tion to the population, and is a heavy 
burden on the exchequer, but owing to 
the unsettled condition of the Ottoman 
empire it is considered necessary, and it 
is not for us to gainsay the decision of the 
native government. 

Let us briefly inquire into the constitu- 
tion of Servia. After the £zes, or prince, 
who is subject to the laws as in other 
European countries, the next civil author- 
ity is that of the senate. It is composed 
of seventeen members named by the 
prince, ail of whom have attained the age 
of thirty-five, and are invariably chosen 
from amongst the public functionaries. 
The president and vice-president are ap- 
pointed by the prince. The pay of the 
former is £700 a year, of the latter £500, 
while the ordinary senator receives £420. 
These are life appointments. There is 
also a financial board of control, composed 
of the president and three senators. 

The most ancient and important insti- 
tution in Servia is that of the Skoup- 
tchina, or house of commons. There 
are two Skouptchinas, the ordinary and 
extraordinary. The former is elected by 
universal! manhood suffrage, and meets 
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reguiarly every three years, or, if the 
prince chooses, oftener. ‘Theoretically, at 
all events, this house of commons has 
great power, and naturally, as civilization 
advances, will have more. That the mem- 
bers keep a sharp control over the finances 
is evident from the modest pay of the mem- 
bers of government and the senate. No 
taxes can be legally imposed without the 
recorded sanction of the Skouptchina, nor 
can any modification in the constitution, 
or any organic laws, be made except after 
a due debate and recorded consent. Every 
two thousand voters elect a member, who 
must be thirty years of age. The privi- 
leges of the members are much the same 
as to arrest, etc., as those of all other civ- 
ilized countries, and, as in most, but not 
all, such countries, the members are paid. 
The extraordinary Skouptchina, as the 
name implies, is convoked on extraordi- 
nary occasions, such as the election of a 
new prince, in case the throne is declared 
vacant. It is four times in number larger 
than the ordinary Skouptchina, and differs 
in a most important point besides; for 
whereas in the ordinary Skouptchina the 
prince names the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and other functionaries, in this, such 
officers are elected by the members. 
Thus, when the prince becomes more and 
more despotic, or more and more unpal- 
atable to his subjects, they can rise, as it 
were, in legitimate insurrection, and de- 
pose him, or sharply call him to order. 
When we reflect that the nation is armed 
and organized, and can send one hundred 
thousand men into the field, or even more 
in extremity, while the standing —<— 
under the command of the prince, is only 
about five thousand strong, it will be seen 
that these Servians have strong guaran- 
tees for their national liberties. ‘The min- 
isters forming the executive government 
are appointed by the prince, and are re- 
sponsible to him and to the senate. They 
consist of the premier (who is also the 
minister of foreign affairs), the ministers 
of justice, of the home department, of 
education and public worship, of finance, 
of war, and lastly of public works. The 
last, which ought to be the most impor- 
tant, is more of a sinecure than any of the 
others, and the first, which, considering 
that Servia is a suzerain principality, under 
the joint guarantee of the European pow- 
ers, ought to be almost entirely a nominal 
—_, is in point of fact the most important 
of all. 

Servia is divided into eighteen depart 
ments, sixty sub-departments, and a thor 
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partment is administered by a natchalnik, 
which answers to the French préfet. 
When the traveller arrives at the capital 
of a province or department, he will no- 
tice at the end of a town or village a house 
somewhat larger than the rest, and if he 
knocks at the door it will probably be 
opened by the master of the house, who 
has hastily donned a blue uniform coat 
with a red collar. This is the mayor, 
préfet, or natchalnik, and he will bid the 
stranger a hospitable welcome, find him a 
room either in his own house or some- 
where else, and will protect and aid him 
in every way in his power. He is at the 
head of the police, the post, telegraph, etc. 
His pay is small, from £100 to £200 a 
year. 

, When we come down to the village com- 
munes we have a striking remnant of a 
form of government whose origin is lost 
in antiquity, whose forms have survived 
Turkish tyranny and the extinction of 
nationality. It is best described bya Ser- 
vian writer, as follows : — 


Each Sunday all the heads of houses con- 
gregate to form a skoup~e. The assembly is 
held in the open air, and lasts four or five 
hours. In the centre sits the Ameée surrounded 
by the startsi (elders). Aided by these expert 
elders, assisted by his two attendants, and 
controlled by ali the heads of houses, the 
kmete publicly judges the disputes of the vil- 
lagers, deliberates with them all on the wants 
of the village, and reads the decrees of the 
government, which each head of a family com- 
municates to his household. 


The base of the commune or munici- 
pality is the family, and from this organi- 
zation has sprung an extension of the 
same principle peculiar to Servians, and 
this is the zadrooga. A number of fam- 
ilies, usually connected by blood or mar- 
riage, but not necessarily so (though in 
isolated agricultural communities every one 
is more or less connected), join themselves 
together into a sort of social brotherhood, 
headed by the oldest patriarch amongst 
them (starechina), who can delegate his 
authority to the man he thinks most capa- 
ble, This community lives on, I believe, 
strictly communistic principles, like those 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
These associations are recognized by law, 
and have influenced legislation. As an 
txample of the latter, women are not 

irly treated with regard to property; a 
Woman cannot inherit land, lest on mar- 
tage she should break up the zadrooga. 
/hen a man marries, his wife is brought 
Within the pale of the community. Thesé 
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zadroogas were of great benefit to the 
people during the occupation of the Turks, 
for a marauding band of Delhis would 
bully and ravage a single family, but would 
hesitate to maltreat a zadrooga. If a 
travelling stranger be admitted to the 
hospitality of a house within the associa- 
tion, he will observe that the starechina, 
or chief, will sit at table with him while all 
= rest of the household dutifully wait on 
im. 

As Servia is a nation of peasant propri- 
etors, and, generally speaking, no hired 
labourers are to be found, these commu- 
nities are admirably organized for cultivat- 
ing the ground,— they are in fact co-oper- 
ative associations, but the individuals of 
these zadroogas seldom exceed fifty of 
both sexes. 

The tax-assessors of the community are 
named by the skoupe, an exception to 
most other appointments, which proceed 
direct from the prince. 

A certain number of country doctors 
are paid and appointed by government, 
which carefully places them in those posi- 
tions where a doctor would not be likely to 
settle, and they are obliged to attend the 
poor gratis. Their pay is extremely small. 

The country is well supplied with tele- 
graph wires, and there is a regular post, 
which, however, is far from being as per- 
fect as those organized in the western 
nations. 

The judicial system of the Servians is 
well worth the study of those learned in 
the law. There is an excellent popular 
account of it to be found in “ Les Serdes 
de Turquie,” by A. Ubicini. He says, 
speaking of penal legislation : “ Les Deines 
edictées par le nouveau code pénal (1860) 
ne gardent aucune dela rigueur parfois 
excessive des anciennes lois Serbes.” 

Corporal punishment was abolished in 
1873. Civil degradation is a sentence 
regulated as to time; and if a malefactor 
has abused his position in any particular 
trade, he may be condemned to refrain 
from that trade in future. At Belgrade 
there is a court of cassation, composed of 
a president, vice-president, and fifteen 
judges; also a court of appeals, divided 
into two parts, one for civil cases and one 
for criminal. There are throughout the 
country eighteen county courts. The 
chiefs of the communes can only decide 
on cases up to forty shillings. 

The Servians who freed themselves and 
have founded the present principality were 
wholly uneducated, and most of their 
chiefs might, with Douglas, have said,— 
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Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine 

Save Gawain ne’er could pen a line ; 
but the want of education was keenly felt 
by the nation, and steps were taken to 
establish a system of national instruction. 
There are now more than three hun- 
dred and thirty-one public educational 
establishments, in which are four hundred 
and sixty masters instructing more than 
sixteen thousand pupils. These estab- 
lishments may be divided into three hun- 
dred and eighteen primary schools, ten 
secondary schools, and three universities. 
All this work has been done in the face of 
the most formidable difficulties, since the 
language of Serviais not spoken by any 
other civilized community, so that profess- 
ors and schoolmasters were found with 
difficulty. 

Servia is essentially a territorial democ- 
racy, a nation of peasant proprietors, 
whose chief wealth lies in vast hordes of 
swine, fed largely on the acorns of her 
primeval forests. With us the word 
cemocracy is too often associated with 
visions of an unwashed turbulent multitude 
called the mob, the most depraved of our 
population clamouring for political changes. 
But there is yet another view of democ- 
racy. Supposing all men to be pretty 
nearly equal in social condition, how then 
could we obtain an aristocracy or priv- 
ileged order to rule the rest? and if not 
obtainable, a democracy would be inevi- 
table, but with this important difference 
as compared with our own: here the 
democracy cries loudly for change, and 
urges on its rulers; there the democracy 
is intensely conservative, and is with 
difficulty urged onwards by its chosen 
rulers. In Servia, then, you have no 
aristocracy and no mob, and the people 
get on very well without either. There is 
not a single large proprietor throughout 
the country: the peasants have divided 
the land amongst themselves. 

Servia, having achieved a practical inde- 
pendence, is naturally looked up to for aid 
and guidance by the oppressed populations 
around her still groaning under that organ- 
ized system of brigandage called the Turk- 
ish government. No insurrection occurs 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina, or Bulgaria with- 
out a thrill of sympathy being felt through- 
out the country. There is just as much 


difference in race, language, and religion 
between Servia and Bosnia as between 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and no more. 
The two counties are divided by the river 
Humber; the two countries by the river 
Drina; so that when the rayahs of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are driven to insurrection, 
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they naturally look for aid from their free 
brethren. On these occasions diplomacy 
is stern and pressing. The Austrian gov- 
ernment enjoins strict neutrality ; for Aus- 
tria, beyond all other countries, is anxious 
for peace to consolidate her heterogeneous 
empire ; the Russian consul-general speaks 
with much authority, as Russia is the 
avowed patron of all the Slavonian races, 
and her advice may or may not be for 
peace. She works in dark and tortuous 
fashion, but always with supreme indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings or welfare of other 
countries. France hitherto has leaned 
towards a generous recognition of strug- 
gling nationalities ; but now she seems to 
watch the policy of Germany and to en- 
deavour to thwart it; while England 
always has supported Turkey, fer fas et 
nefas, shutting her ears to every cry of 
distress. So far Servia has been kept 
neutral, as far as any overt act of the gov- 
ernment is concerned; but insurrections 
in the. neighbouring provinces have always 
been materially aided by private enterprise 
from this free province, and the govern- 
ment has not dared too sternly to guard 
the frontiers. 

During the Herzegovinian insurrection 
Servia has been held down, as it were, by 
main force by Austria and the powers, 
for an avowed rising in Servia in aid of 
the rebels would inevitably change a local 
rebellion into a European war. Austria 
has been in a most painful position. If 
she were to show a decided sympathy with 
the struggling Slavonians she might event- 
ually emerge from a war with two or three 
million more Slavonians on her hands in 
addition to her own — not easily-governed 
Croatians ; and the Slavonian element in 
her empire would then be strong enough 
to overpower their natural enemies, the 
Hungarians, to deteriorate the policy of 
the government by imparting into it a less 
civilized element, and to create new dan- 
gers of incalculable magnitude. Of late 
years a small but determined and ener- 
getic party has made itself heard on the 
Danube and filled with dismay the older 
and more sober statesmen. The Omla 
dina, or radical republicans, aim at noth 
ing less than founding a large Slavo- 
nian republic on the ruins of the Austrian 
and Turkish empires. With regard to the 
latter the philanthropist can but wish them 
success. Each form of government is de- 
nounced by the partisans of the other, but 
all must agree that anything is better than 
the dismal despotism of the Turkish em 
pire. 

If, on the other hand, Austria were # 
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aid the Turks too openly in pene 
the Herzegovinian rebellion she woul 
alienate and exasperate her large Slavo- 
nian population, which at critical times, 
notably during the Hungarian rising of 
1848, has afforded her timely aid. 

Although Servia is now quiet, and has 
officially refused all aid to the rebels, it is 
by no means certain that this policy will 
continue during the summer of 1876, if the 
rising is not quelled. The enthusiasm of 
the people for their oppressed brethren 
has been at boiling-point, but their military 
preparations have not been equal to their 
enthusiasm. During the regency, while 
Milan was a boy, the military stores were 
not properly looked after, and there are 
more than rumours of peculation. Noone 
knows better than the prince the unpre- 
paredness of his country; but under the 
plausible excuse of self-defence those de- 
ficiengies are being rapidly made up, and 
during the whole ensuing winter warlike 
preparations will continue. If the rebels 
can manage to exist during the coming 
winter months, Europe may yet see how 
great a fire a little spark may kindle, and 
Servia may yet become a household word 
in Europe. 


From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “LADY BELL,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STEPS OF THE DESCENT. 


ANNE sat like a statue on the back seat 
of the fly which was carrying her and 
Pleasance with Mrs. Wyndham, not to the 
station merely, but away from the Hayes, 
to another state of existence. Anne’s 
fine little face had an old, pinched look, a 
look which doctors fear to see on the 
faces of babies a week old, as she sat be- 
side Pleasance, who occupied the same 
Seat, Mrs. Wyndham’s dignity and ample 
proportions filling up the front seat. 
Pleasance had the tears again streaming 
down her face, while she strained her 
eyes and ears to catch the last sights and 
sounds of the Hayes — the lime-trees, be- 
neath which was Miss Cayley’s walk; the 
beeches which held the girls’ swing, where 
she had oftener sat and read than swung; 
the boxwood bush, where she knew of 
neighbouring pairs of thrushes’ and of 
blackbirds’ nests, already built and hold- 
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ing treasures of blue and blue-and-green- 
speckled eggs; the very bark of Tyke! 

If she ined Goon able just once unseen to 

clasp her arms round Tyke’s neck, and 

press her lips to the white star on his 

forehead, and ask him to remember her 

till she came back again, only not to miss 

her too much, and fail to enjoy the bones 

and crusts which the hand of somebody 

else would bring him! The heart of the 

girl who had just learnt the loss of her fa- 

ther, and who had been accused of not at - 
once shedding tears for the loss, swelled 

at the thougbt of not saying good-bye to 

Tyke. But Pleasance bit her lip to keep 

down the choking sensation in her throat; 

she was not going to sob before that 

stranger kinswoman who had conducted 

herself so coldly, and let them know she 

was to continue strange to them. 

When the station was reached Mrs. 
Wyndham’s north-western train was near- 
ly due, but she made inquiries as to the 
starting of the eastern trains, and took out 
and paid for the girls’ tickets to the little 
country station which Pleasance told her 
they knew quite well. Then she held out 
her perfectly gloved fingers and _ said, 
“ Good-bye; I think you will find no diffi- 
culty, my address is on the letter which I 
gave to one of you. You may write to 
tell me what you and your mother’s rela- 
tions fix upon with regard to your future, 
and I shall answer you and let you know 
what Mr. Wyndham’s lawyer agrees to do 
about your money — it is very little, re- 
member, as well as I can tell you, not 
four hundred pounds (your father had let 
himself get nearly destitute), of course 
not enough for you to live upon, even for 
a few years, al you are not entitled to 
touch it till you are of age. But if your 
relatives think of anything for you, we 


shall see what can be done. Ah! that is 
my bell. I see the train. Once more 
good-bye.” 


There was a rattle and rush, a confused 
crowding to one centre of excitement on 
the platform, in which Mrs. Wyndham 
passed away, preserving her assured de- 
liberation to the last; then with another 
rattle and whiz the train steamed out of 
the station, and Anne and Pleasance Hat- 
ton were left standing alone on the bor- 
ders of a little crowd of excited arrivals 
and bustling officials to whom they were 
unknown. ; 

“Come this way, Anne.” Pleasance 
drew her sister away to what was still the 
retired promenade of their eastern plat- 
form. “Anne, dear, oh! look up and 
speak to me, and tell me like yourself, 
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what we shalldo. There is nobody here 
but me: that strange woman, that aunt 
who has been so much less than kind, is 
gone; and Anne, if papa is dead, you 
have still me,” urged Pleasance, getting 
frightened at her sister’s long-continued 
immobility. 

The familiar voice, with. its old all-pow- 
erful appeal, and the knowledge that the 
two were alone together, did something to 
arouse Anne. 

“Oh, Pleasance, I am so cold,” she 
said at last with a sick shudder. 

The April day was past its noon, and 
its early brightness had sunk into a damp 
grey atmosphere, as if it had been No- 
vember; only outside the station spring 
work was going on briskly and cheerily in 
the fields, where calves and lambs were 
nibbling at the sprouting grass, among 
which were tufts of primroses, while rooks 
sailed cawing across the sky, and in the 
trees and shrubs at the Hayes a con- 
tinual twittering and piping of the lesser 
birds made faint and shrill accompani- 
ments to the mellow songs which the 
blackbirds and thrushes were already sing- 
ing to their mates. 

It was past the season of even the most 
comfortless waiting-room fire, and Pleas- 
ance could think of nothing better for her 
sister, whom sorrow and humiliation had 
chilled to the marrow, than begging her to 
walk up and down, to cause the stagnant 
blood to circulate anew, till the appointed 
time for the arrival and departure of their 
train. 

The motion, the open air, the compan- 
ionship of Pleasance, helped still farther 
to thaw Anne’s deadly rigidity, and to 
open the floodgates of the tide which 
was engulfing and stifling the beating of 
her heart. 

“Oh, Pleasance, how could papa do 
it?” she said, her breast heaving with 
short, hard sobs, referring to the unkind- 
est cut of all. 

“ Do what?” asked Pleasance, so thank- 
ful to hear Anne speak again, that she 
‘was seized with one of her stupid fits, 
which alternated with her girlish clever- 
ness, and hardly knew what she herself 
was saying, not to say what Anne meant. 

“Make such a marriage as he was 
ashamed to own — fail to own mamma or 
us — leave us to bear the consequences.” 

“But he could not help dying,” remon- 
strated Pleasance in a low tone; “he 
would have come back if he could, and 
made everything right.” 

“Oh, what a wicked wretch I am,” 
cried Anne, her sorrow taking a néw turn, 
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“to complain of papa, and he lying, laid 
in a far-away grave, which we shall never, 
never see !” 

“ But you were hurrying to meet papa 
and to welcome him,” Pleasance reminded 
Anne, her own voice breaking down with 
grief, “and I did not want to see him just 
then; I grudged him the small sagrifice of 
my walk.” And the forlorn girls mingled 
their innocent remorse with their sorrow. 

The little station for which the girls 
were bound was four hours’ journey from 
the junction. It was getting dusk when 
the train at last approached its destination. 
It had carried them out of the wooded 
southern county through intermediate 
ground into a new country — level, bare, 
with a spring bleakness in its miles of 
ditch-divided, well-watered pastures, and 
with old towns by the slow rivers, and lit- 
tle churches and hamlets scattered be- 
tween. 

But the girls had been there befor and 
were aware that they had only half a mile 
of quiet country road to traverse to reach 
the manor, while they had no luggage to 
render their transportation difficult. 

Even that half-mile was hard upon 
Anne’s throbbing head and tremblin 
limbs. As for Pleasance, in the midst o 
her tribulation, she had a dim sense of 
pleasure in walking there, and in recalling 
the various objects that were faintly dis- 
tinguishable. 

“ See, Anne, yonder is one of the wind- 
mills””—she could not help pointing out 
a gaunt object on the horizon — “and 
there must be others all round, for I count- 
ed as many as seven seen at a time when 
I was here before. I believe these are 
birds froth the Broad,” she added, with 
still more animation, as a flock of wild- 
fowl flew overhead, “and if it were not 
getting so dark,” peering eagerly with her 
short-sighted eyes into the obscurity, “1 
am sure I could find the direction of the 
moor.” 

“ Don’t, Pleasance, don’t,” forbade Anne, 
with an accent of shrinking pain, for it 
seemed to her that her sister’s voice 
sounded elated, and what childish levity it 
would be in Pleasance if she could find 
satisfaction in any outward object after the 
dreadful misfortune which had befallen 
them! 

Pleasance sank into rebuked silence. 
She, too, was shocked at her own thought- 
lessness when she remembered that after 
the last time she had been there she had 
written a full description of all the novel 
ties of the scene to their father. His 
short letters had still taken notice of and 
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encouraged their girlish confidences; and 
as beyond a little inspection of grammar 
and spelling the girls at Miss Cayley’s 
school had been let write very much what 
they chose, Pleasance’s letters to her fa- 
ther had been more of a pleasure than a 
task, and had proved, little as she remem- 
bered of him personally, a a for 
her expanding nature. The knowledge 
that the correspondence was closed per- 
haps gave Pleasance the liveliest present 
sense and foretaste of her loss. 

At last, when Anne’s footsteps had be- 
come feeble to halting, the manor came in 
sight. 

‘If it had ever been a squire’s seat, as 
its name seemed to imply, it had fallen 
out of its rank so many generations back, 
that only its rambling extent, and a clus- 
ter of huge, hoary, round-headed Spanish 
chestnuts and walnut-trees still rising be- 
hind the house, in a country where trees 
were scarce, remained as vestiges of its 
former estate. The house stood close to 


- the road, which was but a byway through 


pasture fields leading past the farmhouse 
tothe village of Saxford. Two low, wide 
gables, yellow-plastered, and surmounted 
with olive-green thatch — the whole hav- 
ing a warm look in the grey April twi- 
light, formed the front, while the building 
extended backwards from the one gable in 
a long wavy line, bulging out here and 
there with age, and with the superstruc- 
tures of different periods in its history, till 
itterminated in offices, outhouses for cat- 
tle, and a straw-yard. The windows were 
strewn broadcast — just below the thatch, 
atone side, in the middle, up and down, 
here and there. With regard to the win- 
dows themselves, some were mere slits, 
some tall and comparatively narrow, some 
broad and low, like the gables they pierced. 
Above the door was a triangular stone 
porch, on which mosses, lichens, and 
houseleeks flourished. From one win- 
dow, which was only half screened, a rud- 
dy light glowed. 
_ To the door, as the girls’ feet approached 
i, came a stout elderly woman of some 
sixty years, wearing a stuff gown, with the 
cuffs turned up, a clean apron, and an old- 
fashioned approach to a cap, which cov- 
ered decently her silver-grey braids of 
hair, while it bordered, if it did not shade, 
her face, which even in years was an ap- 
ple face, round in its wrinkles, retaining 
Streaks of scarlet, and lit up with twink- 
ling eyes, 

“ Lor’ ’a mussy,” she cried, the moment 
she distinguished her visitors, “it be Miss 
satton and Miss Pleasance. Mawther 
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and wumman I were never so taken. I 
‘ont say you’re not like flowers in May, 
but why han’t you towd me you were 
a-coming, so that I might hev had things 
tidy and pretty, but now, when you d’ walk 
up like tew sperrits in the darkening, 
nor’n’s ready for you.” 

“You are here, and that is enough, 
Mrs. Balls,” said Pleasance, grasping the 
old woman’s hand, and trying to make up 
for Anne’s silence. “We could not tell 
you, for we did not know ourselves that 
we were coming, and here is my sister fit 
to sink.” 

“1 never! and I, like an owd fool, keep- 
ing you standing on the doorstep axing 
you all mander on questions; but you'll 
not say another word till you’re rested 
and wittled. Come into the kitchen, since 
the best room ain’taired. Throw off your 
things on the dresser, sit you down on 
each side of the chimley, for it d’ feel 
damp and drizzly — them spring days go 
off so. Now, what ’ll you ’a for supper? 
—a rasher, poached eggs, a half-dozen 
real Norfolk biffins, roasted as you had 
them, and praised them the last time — 
tell me, do?” 

“Any of them—anything you like, 
Mrs. Balls,” said Pleasance, as the girls 
entered the low-browed kitchen, with its 
heavy beams hung with flitches, and its 
projecting chimney garlanded with onions 
and dried herbs. 

“ Anything that will give you the least 
trouble, Mrs. Balls,” echoed Anne faintly, 
while she went after Pleasance, who was 
willingly casting aside her hat, jacket, and 
gloves, and followed her example with a 
half unconscious sigh of discomfort, as 
Anne glanced at the great, heavy, hacked, 
but well-scrubbed dresser, that looked as 
if it must have carried many a meal of 
boiled pork and cold greens, roasted pork 
and Norfolk dumplings. 

“ No, it ain’t a bit what I like, but what 

ou tew like,” said the hostess emphat- 

ically. “ As for trouble, don’t ’ee think to 
affront me! Ain’t I Molly Balls! and 
ain’t you, my two misses, children of 
my cousin Pleasance as made the great 
marriage, and were quite the lady, but 
were allers the same kind gal to me? I'll 
tell you what I’ll do, I’ll give you all the 
dishes I hev said, on’y the one after the 
other, and you'll be eating the one as I d’ 
be cooking the other, and I1’ll draw a 
pitcher of ale and a jug of cider; then, 
when you’re warmed and filled and rested, 
you'll tell me why you’ve come athowt 
word sent, and kinder stammed me.” 

It was with difficulty that Mrs. Balls 
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could be restrained in her hospitable in- 
tent, and persuaded that the girls could 
not eat and drink, in any circumstances, 
like a couple of day-labourers or farm- 
lasses. 

Anne and Pleasance sat each sunk and 
swallowed up in a great old oaken elbow- 
chair — possible relics of the manor when 
it was a true manor-house — with the fire 
which cooked their supper falling full 
upon, and playing with, their youthful fig- 
ures, their wan, tear-dimmed faces, their 
heavy eyes, and their ruffled bare hair. 

But, true to her word, though Mrs. Balls 
clearly perceived something was amiss, and 
although with the keen, seldom restrained 
gossiping propensities of her class she 
was dying with curiosity to get at the 
truth, so that she could neither eat nor 
drink with her guests, but felt, as she said 
to herself, as if her “inside were dried up,” 
she put not another question. She con- 
tented herself after her preparations for 
the meal were ended, by sitting down op- 
posite the girls, and with her elbows rest- 
ing on the little round table drawn for 
their better accommodation before the 
fire, gazed her fill at them, unaware that 
she was doing anything to disturb them 
while they ate their supper, or, as she 
complained, “ picked like sparrers.” The 
description was true of Anne, who only 
swallowed with difficulty a few morsels, 
but Pleasance’s healthy young appetite, to 
her shame, was ready for the food. 

Mrs. Balls was the more willing to ac- 
cept Pleasance’s small feats in return for 
her hostess cares, since, with the conclu- 
sion of the meal, she was able, according 
to her understanding with herself, to say — 

“Now, on’y one word—you ain’t 
runned away? I thought your school 
and missus were of the right down good 
sort; but there is never no knowing, and 
them schools are most traps, it seems to 
me.” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Balls; we were 
sent away, we were sent here,” Anne 
managed to say, while she could not help 
hanging her head even before her dead 
mother’s humble cousin, as she, a pattern 
girl, had never thought to do before mor- 
tal man or woman. 

“Mrs. Balls,” Pleasance broke forth 
with her youthful engrained candour, 
“word has come that poor papa is dead. 
The news was brought by a lady: who 
said she was papa’s sister,” continued 
Pleasance, volubly enough, not alive to 
any disgrace in the statement, and not 
noticing that Anne winced at every word. 
“We never saw the lady before, and I 
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don’t think she means to see any more of 
us, and I’m sure I don’t care. I think 
the less we see of such relations — calling 
themselves relations—the better; but 
she arranged that we should leave Miss 
Cayley’s this very day, and come to you.” 

“ Dear hearts alive! bean’t it a cruel 
shame?” exclaimed Mrs. Balls, with a 
flash of indignation. ‘“ You know it ain’ 
that I ain’t pleased and proud as a crop 
per to ’a you, and to be able to ’a you, as 
every poor single soul can’t say to them 
as are her great relations; but to be 
brought up like gentlefolks, on’y to be 
dashed down on a day’s notice.” 

“ Nobody can dash us down,” inter- 
posed Anne with piteous pride; “we are 
Just come to you till we can look about 
us.” 

“ You would be right welcome to come 
for good and all, Miss Hatton, if so be it 
were proper for you,” replied Mrs. Balls, 
with homely earnestness that was not 
without dignity, “but you'll forgive me, 
that’s of your blood, for axing if your 


gen’leman father, as ever behaved likea | 


gen’leman to me—and I have none to 
say against him —han’t left no perwision 
for his tew young ladies, as are more help- 
less than strapping country wenches with 
their fortune in their showder heads.” 

“T don’t know much about it, Mrs. 
Balls,” Pleasance hastened to say, feeling 
that the investigation was exquisitely 
painful to Anne. 

“No, no! I dessay, my poor fine 
mawther, with all your know, what should 
you know about such things?” interrupt 
ed Mrs. Balls, half below her breath. 

“But 1 think papa had very little to 
leave, and he could not tell that he was to 
die just yet, and not be able to do any- 
thing more for us. The lady who said 
she was his sister said something of 
money —a little, which we could not 
touch for an age, so that it does not seem 
much worth the thinking of —but we'll 
live together, and get along somehow. 
We are no worse than thousands of young 
orphan girls I have heard of. I am sure 
I shall be able to think of something.” 

“ Hush, hush, Pleasance,” Anne inter- 
rupted her sister, evidently infected by 
the spirit of adventure. “You don't 
know how my head aches, and surely 
there is time for all arrangements. But! 
must say to Mrs. Balls, are you sure that 
you will not be put about by our being 
here for a day or two, or a week or two?” 
Anne corrected herself with a sigh, “ may 
not your master object?” 

Anne spoke with the gentle consider 
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tion which was all her own, but with the 
distinct reserve which was quite as much 
a part of her in dealing with a woman like 
It was not that Anne had 
not been taught to regard all men as 
brethren, and did not keep the precept in 
her own way; but she was without the 
imagination which made Pleasance at 
home with high and low. Anne’s scrup- 
ulousness was in constant danger of being 


Mrs. Balls. 


hurt, and the more she had tried: the 
harder she would have found it, in the 
happiest circumstances, to fraternize with 
those removed from her by education and 
habit. 

“ None on he,” said Mrs. Balls cheerily. 
“It is Lawyer Lockwood now—him as 
’a succeeded the owd squire, and lawyer 
though he be, he lets well alone, and 
knows his own place. He hev his busi- 
ness to mind — away over in the town 0’ 
Cheam, that is what they call a seaport, 
and he won’t look over here once 2 month 
except when the milk is on. Hed’ know 
a good servant when he hev her, though 
you may larf to hear me say so. It were 
on’y Monday were a week that he hol- 
lered to me from his hoss’s head, ‘ Aint 
you lonesome, dame?’—he allers calls 
me dame, like his owd uncle called me — 
‘biding here by yourself winter and sum- 
mer in this crazy owd barn. Han’t you 
better ’a some company ?” 

“*No company is better’n bad com- 
pany, Lawyer Lockwood,’ I hollered back, 
for I clean forgot at that moment he had 
stepped into the owd squire’s shoes, and I 
didn’t know what fine company I ’ould 
have ere long. He larfed and rode on. 
And what thief in the wood towd you I 
could be put about with you and Miss 
Pleasance here, Miss Hatton? But your 
eyes d’ be going together with sorrer and 
tiredness, you a’ had your troubles this 
day,and I must see about your bed. I 
pound it you ’a travelled nigh a hundred 
miles — as you towd me when you were 
here before.” 

Within less than an hour Anne and 
Pleasance were laid down between Mrs. 
Balls’s clean coarse sheets, in a dimity- 
hung bed, in a large, bare, brown room. 

Pleasance had fallen asleep, after a few 
sad thoughts of what was little more than 
a tender memory, with a pensive wonder 
whether the girls at the Hayes would be 
putting aside their books for prayers, and 
if Miss Eckhard would be sorry that she 
had kept her, Pleasance, all the previous 
evening rewriting a badly-written exer- 
Cise, and with some breathless expecta- 
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future, which were rather inspiriting than 
otherwise. But Anne lay wide awake, 
ringing the changes on the dreary refrain, 
“Oh, papa, how could you do it? Oh, 
papa, poor papa, where are you now?” 


CHAPTER V. 
“ MADAM.” 


“ HAVE you slept at all, Anne?” asked 
Pleasance with a remorseful consciousness 
of her own sound sleep, as she looked in 
the morning into Anne’s white face, with 
the great purple circles beneath the heavy 
eyes. 

Me I daresay I have,” answered Anne, 
evasively ; “one is so apt to think that one 
has not closed an eye; but it does not sig- 
nify, we have a great deal to do to-day.” 

All Anne’s late passiveness was gone 
and was succeeded by a feverish energy, 
but she spoke in a hoarse voice, and 
coughed an oppressed cough at the end of 
the sentence. 

Pleasance was only too thankful to have 
Anne in her natural place, taking the rule, 
and was more than willing to subside into 
her vé/e of the thoughtless, irresponsible, 
yet not indocile junior. But she recog- 
nized with dismay the tokens of illness in 
Anne. Pleasance’s perceptions being 
sharpened by the recent shock to her 
nerves, she recollected in time how severe 
and trying Anne’s colds were wont to be, 
and exclaimed, “You have caught cold, 
Anne!” and urged the precaution of her 
sister’s remaining in bed and suffering 
Pleasance and Mrs. Balls to nurse her. 
Anne, however, scouted this idea, and 
even smiled languidly at the notion of 
Pleasance as a nurse, while she said Mrs. 
Balls would drench her with possets and 
hot drinks, as if she were a favourite cow; 
whereas she meant to get up and shake off 
the slight cold, and be very busy to boot. 
“It will never do now for me to give 
way,” said Anne with shining eyes, “in 
my position now, it would be inexcusable, 
and the back is made for the burden.” 
“Very well, Anne,” said Pleasance, 
quite ready to be persuaded that no care 
or anxiety was necessary, and very eager 
to hear what Anne proposed to do, while 
they dressed themselves, Anne discharging 
her usual office of dressing Pleasance’s 
unruly hair. Pleasance made up to her- 
self for the penance which her hair-arran- 
ging had always been to her, by peeping 
over one of Mrs. Balls’s half-blinds, and 
watching for the appearance of horse, or 
cow, or pig, or feathered fowl in the stack- 
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“ Pleasance,” said Anne, in an altered 
voice, which betrayed intense emotion, “1 
am determined to write to that woman 
and renounce all connection with her.” 

Pleasance did not require to ask what 
woman Anne meant, but she was impressed 
by the concentrated bitterness with which 
hersisterspoke. As for Pleasance, though 
her girlish instincts had also been out- 
raged, ina sense, by Mrs. Wyndham, yet 
if she had been left to herself, she would 
have thought and spoken no more of the 
stranger aunt. 

Notwithstanding, when the idea was 
suggested to Pleasance, she was perfectly 
prepared to follow Anne’s guidance, and 
to defy her aunt in the most recklessly im- 
prudent fashion. 

“What shall you say, Anne?” asked 
Pleasance, entering into the spirit of the 
thing. 


I 
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thought that we must get things?” and 
Anne, with a little air of reproach, glanced 
dewn at her grey camlet 

half-a-sovereign and I thin 
half-a-crown still of our pocket-money; 
and I have been counting that may buy 
two black calicot gowns and black ribands 
for our straw hats like — like those Eliza- 


compunction, “you forget the card-board 
I bought the last time that we were at 
Heavitree, and Miss Eckhard took the 
rest of the half-crown to keep for fines, as 
she said I was sure to throw away my 
money, and have nothing to pay when I 
had one of my impositions ; and if I es- 
caped, then the money would be there for 
me the next time we wentinto Heavitree.” 









own. “I have 
that you have 








beth and Susan had at Miss Cayley’s when 
her sister died.” 
“But Anne,” confessed Pleasance with 












“Tt can’t be helped now, we must make 





«] hope I shall not be unnecessarily 
disrespectful,” said Anne, in a quivering 
voice, and shaking in every limb as she 
spoke, “since she is papa’s sister; but I 
am sure that papa never meant that she 
should come and wantonly insult us — his 
very silence about us to her implied as 
much — I think I shall be only remember- 


ing what is due to him, and doing as he 
would have had me to do, by telling her 
that we do not wish her to trouble herself 
any farther about us, and that we refuse 
to let her dictate to us with regard to the 
future.” - 

In spite of Anne’s precocious womanly 
intensity of feeling, it was a new experi- 
ence to have her thus agitated and impetu- 
ous, while Pleasance stood by quiet and 
only moved in answer to Anne’s emotion. 

“Yes, of course, Anne, she knows noth- 
ing about us—she seemed to reckon us 
nuisances — she might propose to separate 
us next; ” and under the force of that sup- 
position Pleasance grew eager in her turn. 
“ When will you write, Anne?” 

“Immediately after breakfast, if Mrs. 
Balls has paper and pens and ink,” re- 
turned Anne. 

“ And I can carry the letter to the vil- 
lage post-office, where Mrs. Balls sends 
her letters,” said Pleasance. 

“We must go to the village first,” said 
Anne, sobering down and speaking almost 
solemnly ; “ we must ask Mrs. Balls to take 

us.” 

“Oh, but Anne, Mrs. Balls is always 

busy of a morning, even when she says 

the milk has not come on,” exclaimed 

Pleasance, puzzled at the necessity. 
“ Still, she will go when I ask her,” said 


the half-sovereign do, as poor people man- 
age, perhaps Mrs. Balls will tell us how; 
and we must contrive to make the gowns 
and trim the hats for ourselves ; I think I 
could do that. I need not say anything 
about your being more careful in the fu- 
ture, poor child, because we have to seein 

























the first place about your having something ; 
to be careful with —at least there will be I 
no more fines, Pleasance.” k 
Strengthened by that small consolation, vs 
Pleasance accompanied her sister to the ' 
great manor kitchen, which Mrs. Balls had i 
been employed in “ cleaning up” and set- = 
ting in order hours before, working softly he 
with a care of disturbing her poor young, ali 
ently-bred cousins, for whom she had not P| 
ailed to air the best room. This wasa ms 
small and stuffy wooden-panelled parlour, lat 
with faded woollen curtains and old tapes- tel 
try-warked chairs, which had fallen down § ¢,) 
out of “ gentlefolk’s housen,” that had been 
coeval with the better days of the manor. J ;, 
Altogether it was much less pleasant, al- § },. 
though it might be grander in Mrs. Balls’s § ..., 
eyes than the kitchen. Butshe would not §).- 
fail in any respect which she had ever paid f& ,,. 
to the “poor gals;” and she would let @ 
them have a room to retire to for their J 1, 
own chat, to be out of the way of her gos- 7 },, 
sips, Mrs. Morse of the Brown Cow, and §& yi); 
Mrs. Blennerhasset next door to it, even to ¢ 
though Mrs. Balls had the sagacity to pre- appr 
dict that the girls’ stay would be longer Bi <..:. 
than they anticipated; “but I ain’t the 9), 
wumman to turn the poor mawthers out #i).,, 
like them cowd-hearted gentry their Bf, 
father’s kin. They ’aasum of money t0 Hy),;. 
fall back on, and if they hadn’t I ’ould #7, 
work my fingers to the bone to give a helP Bifng | 









Anne in a convinced tone. “ Haven’t you 
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to my own cousin Pleasance Fowlers 












children ; and neither was Pleasance come 
on such low people for all she married to. 
The Fowlers were respectable yeomen 
these hundred years gone, bettern trash 
on gentry.” 

When Mrs. Balls had tempted Anne 
and Pleasance, to the best of her power, 
to make a good breakfast from her new 
bread and home-made butter, cups of cof- 
fee and bowls of cream, with a souce 
cheese, sausage-rolls, and cold apple turn- 
over as Pitces dz résistance, she heard, and 
quickly consented to their request that she 
she should go with them on their errand 
to the village. 

“They'll be mis’able if they don’t get to 
buy murnins,” she said to herself, as she 
put on her substantial shawl and bonnet, 
“though I dunno that they have so much 
to murn for except loss of hope, and that’s 
often the wust loss on all sure-ly, for ali 
that father of theirn a done for them, to 
go a-trapesing and a-guzzling in furrin 
parts a-spending on his last penno, when 
he might a been laying his shoulder to the 
wheel and working like a man for his gals. 
I'd offer to lend them a guinea, though I 
never saw its yeller face again. I can 
stand trate fudder than that; thank the Lor’ 
I’ve not been head dairymaid and house- 
keeper at the manor for nineteen years 





























































































































































































’ come Whissunday for nor’n; but it would 
e go hard with the elder gal, Miss Hatton, 
1 her that so. favours poor Pleasance her 
7 mother, to take a penno of mine, though 
y her mother and me shared and shared 
3 alike, many’s the day; and yet cousin 
tt Bf Pleasance ‘could not stomach a-forcing 
a herself in among her husband’s high re- 
T, lations. Wool, pride gets a fall, passon 
S- j tclls me, but pride d’ differ, and I like my 
mM § folk’s pride, I do, root and branch.” 

0 Mrs. Balls, in her good-will, did not fail 
M § to remark that Anne had suffered from 
al- her journey of the day before, and made a 
$$ ff suggestion that it might be the better for 
i her to keep the house till she got her voice 
al again, and was not croaking “like a frog 
let at a rail” But when Anne assured her 
ei Bh that there was very little the matter with 
ae her, and that she was quite fit to go to the 
An village, Mrs. Balls did not take it upon her 
ven to contradict the young lady, and did not 
pre’ @ *pprehend any risk from the excursion, 
ge Bi seeing that all her experience was among 
the Bi brisk country girls who could not keep 
4 themselves up, and who took no harm 
es from liberties used with the weather or 
y id their own constitutions. 

help The day was not a repetition of the last 
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like that in which the manor was s 
all looks wan and sodden. 

The road was far beyond the girls’ 
thickest-soled boots, and took Mrs. Balls 
herself in her stout laced boots, as she 
expressed it, “up t’ fetlock.” 

The fields had a thin white shroud over 
their pasture and over the broad ditches 
which instead of hedges formed the bound- 
aries. Out of the shroud, horses and 
cattle, already put out to graze, loomed in 
elephantine proportions, while the nearest 
windmill and brown barge which came 
sailing out of the mist along one of the 
invisible slow rivers, appeared still more 
gaunt and spectral. 

It was a colourless, cheerless day, un- 
natural to weirdness. Mrs. Balls said, 
“It rizes my corruption, for nor’n is like 
itself, and I deel the damps going into my 
blood like the smut into the corn.” 

The village of Saxford stood at the top 
of a steep ascent, where there was so 
much level land, and showed from below 
like a miniature city set on a hill. Close 
at hand it was an irregular assemblage of 
houses, mostly whitewashed and thatch- 
roofed, some of them tumble-down with 
age, none of them of higher pretension 
than another, except the little church built 
of grey flints standing somewhat apart at 
the end of a broad walk between hedges, 
and the village inn, bearing the sign of the 
Brown Cow, but even the inn and the 
church had thatched roofs. There was a 
primitive rudeness about the whole place ~ 
and its inhabitants, from the sharp turn- 
ings and narrow windings, the steep ruts 
and the pools of water of the single street, 
to the loud rough voices of the stolid and 
careless, well-nigh aggressive, people, 
mostly women. They stood about their 
doors, and did not refrain from jostling 
Mrs. Balls while they hailed her with “A 
fine day, Missus Balls, now how be you?” 
and jostled still worse, in order to look 
right into their faces, the two “ main gen- 
teel gals,” drawing nearer her for protec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Balls did not fail to afford it, and 
to speak her mind plainly. “I be rarely 
well, Sairey Larkins,” she duly replied to 
one of the questions after her health. 
“But there be summat wrong with your 
manners. Don’t you see I’m with your 
betters? You make room for them.” 
Sairey, a slovenly-dressed, blowsy-looking 
young married woman, wearing an out- 
rageous crinoline beneath her torn gown, 


sunless days, when in a watery — 
ituated, 





fine April day ; it was one of those misty 








and having her hair roughly dragged over 
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a huge chignon, under a ragged greasy net, 
gaped and then laughed, not ill-naturedly, 
as at a good joke. 

“Her mightn’t a been so easy to deal 
with, had I not been here,” muttered Mrs. 
Balls. “Them gals is hardest on gals of 
another feather, like fowls in the barn- 
yard when they fly at a speckled bird, and 
which we’ve Scripture for. My young 
ladies mus’n go to the village by them- 
selves, not yet awhile; why even Miss 
Pleasance d’ look like a hunted hare.” 

The shop to which Mrs. Balls took the 
girls was the only shop in the village, and 
was a general store. Coarse groceries 
mingled with earthenware at one side of 
the window, and coarser haberdashery at 
the other. Within, in the middle of con- 
fusion and sluttishness, the greatest ease, 
deliberation, and sociality prevailed, be- 
tween the shopkeepers —two women — 
and the customers. 

Mrs. Balls found it desirable to intro- 
duce her two companions to the owners of 
the shop. 

“T ’a brought two young ladies; Miss 
Hattons, daughters of my cousin Pleas- 
ance, as made the great marriage, you re- 
member, Missus Grayling? And this be 
Missus Grayling and her widder sister, 
Missus Bradbeer. The young ladies ’a 
met with a loss, suddent; their father in 
furrin parts, and they want murnins, jest a 
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heard on’t yesterday, and I dessay you've 
heard tell the feelings of gentlefolks ain’t 
like ourn, they be kinder tender, and not 
fit to be trampled on.” 


manded Mrs. Grayling, with sharp pro- 
test ; “and if gentlefolks, seten up! wunno 
speak o’ their dead, the more shame to 
en, ses I, were they queens on their 
thrones.” 


on your clearest black calicots,” said Mrs, 
Balls, taking no notice of the reflection, 
“as a go-by, and sin’ the weather is setting 
u 


mucky day,” said Mrs. Grayling, contempt- 
uously, “it’s more like that the genteeler 
your trien’s be the fewer pennos they ’a to 
spare, for I ’a noticed that pride and pov- 
erty do go together like mites and cheese, 
and since you and your frien’s on’y come 
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“ Whose a-trampling on feelings ?” de- 








“Wool you show Miss Hattons some 
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“Much the weather is setting up this 











here for a go-by, Missus Balls, you may 
o by my shop altogether, and little loss.” 
However, the perpetration of the "small 
witticism relieved Mrs. Grayling’s mind of 
the consequences of the provocation which 
it had received, raising her spirits and re- 
storing her temper to its normal state of 
crusty solemn facetiousness. ‘“ As we ’ont 
be unneighbour like,” she enjoined her 
sister, who was a humble facsimile of her- 
self, in a knitted jacket over her skirt, and 
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put-by for the time they are here,” Mrs. | some rusty black ribands, in tokens of her 
Balls added. widowhood, the salient point of her head- ( 

This was the compromise on which she | dress, “to bring out the black calicots, 1 
had settled in the walk, between the rank | them with the little white spots like tears, ( 
which she was insisting upon for her vis-| or beads, or goodies, as you take them— t 
itors, and what was a poor order even for | it’s like that the gentlefolks will prefer to C 
the “willage.’” When agricultural wages | think o’ the goodies, sin’ they’re so deli- t 
were at their best (and that best was con-| cate they migit be washed away with the 
siderably heightened in this quarter, by | mere mention on tears —and spread them y; 
the neighbourhood of the sea-port of | out afore Missus Balls and her fine gals. h 
Cheam, with its demand for able-bodied} Anne and Pleasance were partly con- F 
men to go out as seamen and fishermen, | founded and partly uncomprchending, and a 
and women to act as lodging-house keep-| they continued so after the choice of the v 
ers, or shop-girls, or to take service), the | calicots, and ribands, and _black-edged ir 
natives were as unrestrained in their in-| paper, for which Anne was as solicitous as ill 
dulgence in gaudy, even expensive clothes, | for anything else, since she would not have bl 
as they were given on the same occasion | felt it proper to write her projected letter ri 
to gross abuse of food and drink. on any other. ar 

“You be come for a change, I lay it,”| Mrs. Balls took it upon her to do the § hz 
remarked Mrs. Grayling, a long, lanky, |chaffering at the conclusion of the pur @ w: 
sallow woman, in a cotion velvet jacket,|chase,and she and the mistress of the m 
over her skirt, and a dishevelled bunch of | shop gave and took in the most composed 
flowers as the most prominent covering to | manner, as if it were a thing of course, and an 
her moulted head. “Now what be the| without any hostile intention on either J wi 
complaint your father died on? for I hear | side, the most unvarnished accusations of loo 
say there be a power of complaints about.” | cozening statements with regard to the § pa 

“ Suddent. didn’t I say, Mrs. Grayling ?” | quality and quantity of the goods on the J An 
interposed Mrs. Balls, quickly and with | one hand, and of meanness and suspicion ‘ 
emphasis, “and the young dies on’y|in questioning the account on the other Banc 











ther. 
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At last the bargain was ended, without a 
itched battle, or enmity for life having 
een established between Mrs. Grayling 

and Mrs. Balls; on the contrary, with 
every evidence of the mutual respect and 
cordiality existing between the women, 
having been only confirmed by their en- 
counter. 

Mrs. Grayling would have “ Missus 
Balls and the gals ” keep out the cowd by 
taking a sup of cherry brandy or ginger 
cordial. She sent Mrs. Bradbeer in a 
perfectly obliging manner for the glass of 
water which Pleasance ventured to ask, 
and while she was drinking it, Mrs. Gray- 
ling regaled Mrs. Balls with the latest and 
choicest scandal of the village. 

But when Mrs. Balls and the girls left 
the shop, they were beset by another an- 
noyance. Loud titters and giggles came 
from the shock heads of several half-grown 
girls, which were first projected and then 
withdrawn from behind a_blacksmith’s 
shed next the Brown Cow. 

“It’s them young Blennerhassets,” said 
Mrs. Balls. “ I’d wallop them an I could 
get at them ;” but she did not speak other- 
wise than serenely. 

It was such a strange region to Anne 
that it combined with her other load to 
crush her from the first. 


Arrived at the manor, Mrs. Balls de- 
clared a little mournfully, though she did 
not intend a reproach, that she had lost a 
day, and pronounced herself more knocked 
up by a walk before noon than if she had 
churned a “stun” of butter, or pressed 
the whey from the curd for half-a-dozen 


cheeses. As for the girls, they withdrew 
to the company-room to write their letter. 

Though the letter was composed at 
Anne’s instigation, and was to be in her 
handwriting, a copy was scribbled by 
Pleasance, not only because Anne’s head 
ached, but because Pleasance was the in- 
ventive genius of the two sisters. Writ- 
ing—in a queer, little, cramped, yet not 
illegible handwriting, as different as possi- 
ble from Anne’s carefully-formed, symmet- 
tical letters —came as naturally to Pleas- 
ance as water comes to a duck. It need 
hardly be said that composition, of which 
writing is an expression, was a native ele- 
ment. 

But Pleasance paused on this occasion, 
and in place of scrambling over her ground 
with all her fancy prompted her, sat and 
looked gravely at the black edges of her 
paper and waited for instructions from 
Anne. 

“Dear aunt,” she did write of herself, 
and read aloud. 
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“Not ‘dear aunt,’ Pleasance,” forbade 
Anne in strong opposition. “‘ How could 
you think of writing ‘dear’ to such a 
woman, who blamed papa, and told us she 
meant to have nothing to do with us, let- 
ting us see she was ashamed of us?” 

* But § Aunt’ looks so odd,” said Pleas- 
ance, with a constraining sense of literary 
propriety, as Anne was constrained by 
propriety in other quarters, “and I must 
have a beginning; I must begin, too, with 
a personal address.” 

“Write ‘ Madam.’” 

“But that is formal and formidable.” 
Pleasance was still doubtful of the term, 
though she wrote it at Anne’s bidding. 

“I mean to be formal and formidable,” 

said Anne; “at least, I mean to show her 
that we shall keep at as great a distance 
from her as she chooses to keep from us, 
and that we shall not be ruled by her, 
the same as if she had natural feeling for 
us.” 
“Will this do, Anne?” said Pleasance, 
after writing a few lines, and then she 
read, “* Madam, we are papa’s daughters, 
and we should have done anything, as we 
ought, for papa; but as we have not 
known his relatives, and they do not mean 
to know us — even by name — more than 
they can help, and as papa left no mes- 
sage, either to us or to them, we beg to 
decline bring further interfered with and 
disposed of only to satisfy their pride, and 
as we believe that we may be kept out of 
their way.’” 

“Yes, yes, Pleasance !” responded Anne 
eagerly. 

“ It is too long a sentence, I am afraid,” 
meditated Pleasance, holding her pen be- 
tween her teeth, and considering her pro- 
duction with some pride. 

“Oh, never mind the length of sen- 
tences,” said Anne a little fretfully. 
“Who minds that, save governesses and 
masters ?” 

“But you used to mind governesses 
and masters so much,” complained Pleas- 
ance wonderingly. 

“What I used to do, and what I have 
to do now, are very different. Please, 
Pleasance, don’t sit with that pen in your 
mouth,” poor Anne wound up with flagrant 
enipaeng mi “Oh, my dear, you must 
not get into bad, awkward habits, now that 
there is nobody to correct -you.” 

“TI have yeu, Anne,” said Pleasance 
cheerfully. “I think I may just add this 
to the letter: —‘* We have each other, and 
we shall do our best, without seeking the 
aid of anybody. We remain your obedi- 
ent servants.’ That is the proper close of 
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such letters, Anne, and we must both sign, 
‘ Anne Hatton,’ ‘ Pleasance Hatton.’ ” 

So the letter, in its resentful imprudence 
and youthful heroism, was copied out in 
Anne’s trim, clean handwriting, and signed 
by the girls. 

Mrs. Balls knew nothing of its con- 
tents; it never entered the girls’ heads to 
consult her. And if they had, the hot- 
headedness and rough recrimination which 

.belonged to her want of education, would 
have overweighed the superior worldly 
wisdom of her years, and prevented her 
from dissuading her charges from sending 
such a letter to their nearest and most 
powerful relation. Even as it was, Mrs. 
Balls did hope, when Pleasance asked her 
about getting the letter posted, without 
any word of its contents (since Anne did 
not wish these to be spoken of), that the 
“gals” had done what they could to 
send away “sombry — grand relations, or 
schoolmistress”” —for Mrs. Balls blamed 
all with whom the Hattons had had to do 
unquestioningly and impartially, for the 
scurvy way in which they had been treated. 
“with a flea in their lugs, to see how they 
ould like it.” 

By return of post there came a letter 
from Mrs. Wyndham bearing her hys- 
band’s coat-of-arms. It was written with 
violet ink, and retained a trace of the per- 
fume of her writing-desk. She accepted 
the discharge which her late brother’s 
daughters had thought fit to give her from 
all obligations to them. She washed her 
hands of them after the ingratitude with 
which the trouble and annoyance to which 
she had exposed herself on their account 
had been received, and after the utterly 
unbecoming tone which the girls — no 
doubt instigated by their mother’s rela- 
tions —had adopted towards her. The 
few hundred pounds which her brother 
had left behind him, and to which his 
daughters might consider themselves en- 
titled, had been placed in the funds, and 
might be had, when the girls came of age, 
or sooner, by applying and showing such 
cause as would satisfy Mr. Fairlie, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. She did not profess to know 
law, but she believed the arrangement 
would be found right. She wished the 
girls well, and bore them no malice, though 
she feared, from the specimen of their 
dispositions and intentions they had shown, 
that they were not likely to pursue a 
course which would lead them to respecta- 
bility and prosperity in their station. But 
as they had desired, she had done with 
them, although she must remain their fa- 
ther’s sister — “ ALATHEA WYNDHAM.” 





OF FRIENDSHIP. 


This letter filled the girls, especially 
Pleasance, with triumph rather than an 
other feeling. They had attained their 
end ; they were no more to be domineered 
over and taunted in cold blood, even on 
paper, by Mrs. Wyndham. They were 
their own mistresses, and if they had not 
liberty, what other good could they claim 
in their forlorn situation? 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SOME ASPECTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP was long ago pronounced 
an exhausted subject — so exhausted that 
Addison, instead of attempting anything 
new, presented to his readers what he had 
evidently just lit upon himself, the wise 
maxims of the son of Sirach, which he 
assumes the men of taste of his day would 
think very well worth reading if they had 
discovered them in some Greek author. 
These maxims, in their weight, gravity, 
and acuteness, evidently struck the essay- 
ist as in pleasant contrast with the flat 
truisms into which a convivial age must 
inevitably fall on such atheme. Friend- 
ship and good-fellowship are undoubtedly 
synonymous terms in a good deal of the 
light literature of the last century, and the 
severer virtue treated from this point of 
view lends itself to the trite and common- 
place. There were great friendships, and 
friendships not great in themselves, but 
between great men; but the sentiment 
itself of friendship was then mostly cele- 
brated under a ‘vinous influence. Burns, 
in his glorious sense of humour selecting 
this tie between two worthies,— 


Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither — 
They had been fou for weeks thegither, — 


gives the social and hilarious character of 
a good deal that was honoured by the name 


of friendship in those days. It was a so- 
ciable age, and people were not ashamed 
of their liking for one another’s company, 
dignifying it rather with high-sounding 
titles. A wider world-embracing benevo- 
lence is the present fashion, and engrosses 
the platitudes of the hour. No poet now 
invites his intimate as Moore when George 
III. was king — 


Friend of my soul, this goblet sip. 


Sentimentality has turned over a new leaf. 
But as friendship proper, the marriage of 
two minds, had little to do with relations 
thus celebrated, it is not compromised by 
them. All the main ties which bind 
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human beings to one another remain ever 
the same in their broader characterisics, 
yet are each affected by the variations and 

rowths of time; so that the position of 
Cocbend, wife, father, and child towards 
one another vary in lesser points from age 
to age. So friendship is never so abso- 
lutely at one stage that its rights and du- 
ties are settled once for all. Everything 
that lives acknowledges its relation to 
time, and continues therefore to be a living 
topic on which the thought of the day may 
exercise itself —at any rate in reviewing 
the past in the light of the present. 

Now, of course, the bond of friendship 
is constancy; but in some periods of time 
constancy seems to us a much easier vir- 
tue than at others, as it may be subjected 
to perfectly different trials. The more 
complicated society becomes and the 
more highly cultivated, the more people 
change from their own selves in opin- 
ion if not in character; and consequent- 
ly the more difficult does constancy be- 
come, and even the duty of it more a 
question. In speculating on friendship 
we are obliged to look for typical exam- 
ples. A man who has not used the ad- 
vantages that his circumstances and times 
present to him, is not worth much speculat- 
ing upon in such aquestion. The virtue of 
constancy, if it proceeds from lethargy or 
ignorance or indifference, is not for our 
purpose. He may be friendly, but not a 
specimen friend. But the moment men 
think for themselves, this constancy is in 
danger. Where the intellect is cultivated 
and allowed free expansion, it is as certain 
that “it will develop into a thousand vari- 
ous shapes, as that infinite hues, tints, and 
shades of colour will be reflected from the 
earth’s surface.” Now # is agreement 
which first draws men towards each other 
and constitutes the ground of friendship ; 
but how rare it is for two friends of egual 
powers of mind to pursue and carry out 
the same subject of thought and inquiry 
dnd arrive at the same conclusion! And 
with difference comes collision of some 
sort. This fact is so far established in 
men’s minds, that constancy to opinion is 
by no means the virtue it used to be. It 
has indeed had many a rude blow in our 
day. Itis not at all the same credit to a 
man that it once was, that he.has not 
changed from youth to middle life one of 
his views or principles of action; and if 
itis so, then constancy in our likings can 
hardly be maintained with the same un- 
changeableness which used to be thought 
admirable. 

lf friends to be ideal friends are to be 





specimen men of their day —and all great 
examples of the virtue answer this de- 
mand — then a close, unbroken fidelity in 
thought and act must be indefinitely more 
difficult than it wis when friendship first 
became a theme for the poet or moralist; 
it must be more difficult than when the 
external pressure of persecution held men 
to their colours as a point of honour. 
Though ez passant we may observe that 
as the typical examples of friendship are 
mostly of young men one of whom at least 
dies early, the difficulty in question may 
only be in excess of what has always been. 
Now, at any rate, when thought takes its 
own line and is careless of precedent, the 
fire and eagerness that make a youthful 
friendship may develop ultimately in 
strength of opposite opinion; and though 
friendship may exist between men thus 
situated, yet itis hedged about by so many 
cautions, is cut off from so many essential 
pleasures, that it ceases to be an ideal. If 
people have grown to differ on the deepest 
questions, then friendship has to exercise 
itself in an intercourse by comparison 
superficial, or confine itself to substantial 
benefits, which are good things, but not 
what youth aims at in the first choice of a 
friend. It wants somebody with whom to 
interchange the most stirring intimate 
secret thoughts and feelings as they arise. 
Naturally it is in youth that this passion 
for interchanging ideas with a kindred 
mind shows itself—such a passion as 
awoke the friendship of Montalembert 
and Lacordaire, and in their case lasted 
long enough for the one to compose the 
ardent eulogium of the other dying in mid- 
dle life. People commonly realize the 
supreme pleasure of this intimacy in high 
themes only after it is over —only till 
then, at least, are they eloquent expound- 
ers of it. If Jonathan had not died, not 
only should we have lost the most 
touching of all laments, but, without 
irreverence, may we not suppose of David 
that the delight of their intercourse and 
the depths of love and devotion he re- 
cords, might never have come home to 
him with the suddenness and intensity 
necessary to strike out “words that 
burn”? Not only does death wake the 
heart and voice and expression, but it sets 
the friendship in a new, vivid, and accom- 
plished light to the survivor. He did not 
know before, the fine and exquisite quality 
of the intimacy which had existed between 
himself and the man he mourns. 

There are friendships which last un- 
broken through two long lives; but they 
will be found most commonly to be char- 
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acterized throughout by equability — Ad- 
dison’s word, which, however, suggests 
itself readily as defining a friendship with- 
out any of the heights or absorbing ex- 
cesses of the relation. The passion of 
friendship is never adequately defined till 
itis a thing of the past; and we learn to 
reconcile ourselves to the idea of an early 
death breaking in upon hope and brilliant 
expectation, when we see that the sacri- 
fice quickened the powers and sensibilities 
of the friend left behind. We are speak- 
ing of early death as an historical event. 
It is the sense of failure that troubles us 
in the thought of youthful promise never 
allowed to grow into action or perform- 
ance. If a man however young, has done 
anything, we, looking back forty, a hun- 
dred, or a thousand years, do not grudge 
him a destiny which willed his short span. 
In this case we set it down among the 
taxes the world, as well as the individual, 
must pay for the supreme charm and priv- 
ilege of intercourse with genius. So, while 
we pity Edward King, Milton’s friend, 
“ learned ” at the age of twenty-five, for that 
he was betrayed to death in that fatal and 
perfidious bark ; yet he did not live in vain 
if he inspired “ Lycidas:” and we may 
comfort ourselves with the selfish reflec- 
tion, that if the crazy vessel had carried 
him safe, we should have missed the 
poem, and got little probably in exchange ; 
to say nothing of the likelihood that Mil- 
ton would not have been as disposed to 
bestow his exquisite numbers upon his 
friend if he had lived long enough to come 
into collision with him, polemically or 
politically. 

We cannot give attention to our sub- 
ject at all without first turning to examples 
of distinguished or ideal friendships, and 
to the literature of a personal experience, 
in which its more passionate feclings and 
regrets are treasured. All people are 
open to the pathos of a warm, generous 
friendship cut short at its height. Our 
own day possesses, in the high popularity 
of one long and touching elegy, a proof of 
ready sympathy in the world of readers. 
But also friendship is a theme for more 
abstruse speculation where the emotions 
are less appealed to. Moralists discourse 
upon friendship as one of the virtues, and 
calmly discuss its requisites and duties. 
All agree in extolling their subject; but 
each treats it, more or less, from his own 
point of view, which sometimes seems to 
be chosen rather by circumstances of the 
time or of the individual need, than his 
personal character. Thus, in treating the 
question, we find utility dwelt upon more 
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prominently as an indispensable condition 
in a friend by Jeremy Taylor than by 
Bacon ; because the services of friendship 
were, in the bishop’s day, necessarily of a 
substantial order, while intercourse of 
mind is the thing dwelt upon by Bacon; 
the one regards the ideal friend as con- 
ferring benefits, the other as the recipient 
of thought. There is a tenderness in the 
great philosopher’s tone, a poetry, which 
does not lie on the surface, at any rate, 
in his treatment of other relations. Take 
his commentary on the Speech, “ Whoso- 
ever is delighted in solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god;” he exclaims — 


But little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not 
company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love. ... We may affirm most 
truly that it is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which the world 
is but a wilderness. 


Going on to explain the offices of friend- 
ship — 


A principal fruit of friendship is the ease 
and discharge of the fulness of the heart which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce, 
We know diseases of stoppings and suffoca- 
tions are the most dangerous in the body, and 
it is not much otherwise in the mind : you may 
take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the 
spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs, casto- 
reum for the brain; but no receipt openeth 
the heart but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart 
to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or con- 
fession. 


The necessity of some other mind to 
which aman may lay his own open and 
bare weighs upon him. No doubt the dis- 


simulation, the suppressions, reticences, 
disguises, which he assumes elsewhere to 
be the accomplishments essential in a 
man of the world playing his part in pub- 
lic affairs, he felt too much for human 
nature without this relief. No mind could 
stand the strain of perpetual guard and 
cunning and caution without an outlet; 
nor would he ¢#inxk to himself alone — his 
friend’s mind must be a mirror in which 
to read his own. 


The second fruit of friendship is healthful 
and sovereign for the understanding, as the 
first is for the affections. . . . It maketh day- 
light in the understanding out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts; neither is this to be 
understood only of faithful counsel which a 
man receiveth from his friend; but before you 
come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath 
his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits 
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and understanding do clarify and break up in 
the communicating and discoursing with an- 
other ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; 


he marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth, 


how they look when they are turned into 
words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself, 
and that more by an hour’s discourse than by 
a day’s meditation. . In a word, a man 
were better relate himself to a statue or a 
picture than to suffer his thoughts to pass in 
smother. 


It is not easy to think much real inner- 
most harm of a man who could thus advo- 
cate an utter self-revelation of heart and 
intellect. Jeremy Taylor’s dissertation 
on friendship is written at the request 
of a distinguished lady, Mrs. Katharine 
Philips, who asks him how far a dear and 
a perfect friendship is authorized by the 
principles of Christianity; and he begins 
by informing her that the word friendship, 
in the sense we commonly mean by it, is 
not so much as named in the New Testa- 
ment. There is mention of “friendship 
with the world,” but the word is nowhere 
else named, or to any other purpose, in the 
New Testament; and then he goes on to 
define what he supposes she means by 
the word. But by friendships I sup- 
pose you mean the greatest love, and the 
greatest usefulness, and the most open 
communication, and the noblest sufferings, 
and the most examplar faithfulness, and 
the severest truth, and the heartiest coun- 
sel, and the greatest union of minds of 
which brave men and women are capable. 
But then I must tell you that Christianity 
hath new-christened it, and called it 
charity.’ But having shown that we are 
to be friends with all mankind, he allows 
that our powers being limited, so friend- 
ship admits of degrees. We can pray, for 
example, for all, we can only converse with 
afew; and he narrows his first broad defi- 
nition into, “Friendships are nothing but 
love and society mixed together — that is, 
a converse with them whom we love. 
Coming down at length to‘ my privado,’ 
with whom can be enjoyed the nearest 
love and nearest society of which we are 
capable.” And of this ultimate and near- 
est degree, he says : — 

Although I love my friend because he is 
worthy, yet he is not worthy if he can do no 
good. He only is fit to be chosen for a friend 
who can do those offices for which friendship 
is excellent. For mistake not, no man can be 
loved for himself; our perfections in this 
world cannot reach so high; it is well if we 
would love God at that rate... . He onlyis 
fit to be chosen for a friend who can give 
counsel, or defend my cause, or guide me 
right, or relieve my need, or can and will, 
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when I need it, do me good; only this I add: 
into the heaps of doing good, I will reckon 
% nee me;” for it is a pleasure to be be- 
love 


And he concludes by deriding merely 
sentimental friendship —‘‘ but when his 
love signifies nothing but kissing my 
cheek, or talking kindly, and can go no 
further,” he rejects it, and will not spend 
his regard upon impertinent people “who 
are, it may be, loads to their family, but 
can never ease my loads.” We agree to 
all this. No one can be called a friend at 
all who is not, to the best of his power, a 
friend in need; but this consideration of 
usefulness as a conscious element in the 
first choice can scarcely be assumed to 
enter into the minds of the contracting 
parties. Pleasure rather than profit is the 
constraining influence. It is first, to use 
our author’s words, “ he whom I fancy, he 
whom I love,” before “he who may do 
me a benefit.” 

The capacity for friendship of a high 
order implies an unusual power of admir- 
ing and respecting, of estimating a char- 
acter by its great points to the exclusion 
of small criticisms. Men are drawn to 
what they admire on that ground alone. 
If we allow our minds too much liberty of 
speculation upon character, and amuse 
ourselves by detecting the weak side, we 
cannot be friends with it in the grand . 
scale, nor expand intoenthusiasm. A fer- 
vent admiration quickens the powers of 
expression, and thus raises the self-esti- 
mate. Every true friendship makes a 
man more alive to what is good in him- 
self, and gives him confidence. Respect 
even to adoration does not make much 
way unless it succeeds in conveying some 
impression of itself to its object. But 
the ideal friend has this gift of expres- 
sion, and naturally puts into words the ap- 
preciation, the high estimate, the longing 
for sympathy that possesses him. Liking 
is of all things most contagious ; it is not 
possible not to have leanings towards one 
who thinks more highly of you than you 
feel you deserve; or perhaps finds out 
what you consider your strong point, to 
which the world is as yet insensible. In 
specimen exemplary friendships, men are 
drawn by reciprocal approval. This ca- 
pacity for admiration must be cultivated 
early. It is not often in middle life that 
people have ardour of temperament, or 
minds sufficiently at leisure, for new emo- 
tions. 

Youth is the time, at any rate, in which 
to contract the habit of friendship; and 
all experience shows the ennobling influ- 
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ences, both moral and intellectual, of a 
friendship formed in the “ glad, confident 
morning” of life by men attracted by 
what is good and best in each other’s na- 
ture. As we have said, in too many cases 
the splendour of such examples is due to 
an early death in one of the parties to it. 
Death, which sanctifies so many things, 
throws an especial halo here, by perpetuat- 
ing the relation at its height of ardour. 
Certainly it requires a large assemblance 
of qualities, and some good fortune as 
well, to maintain at its height for long 
years together a vigorous friendship. 
Calm natures can do it, because here the 
“equability” starts at a moderate tem- 
perature; but to be lively and influential, 
and still imbued with its first heat, and for 
intercourse to be unremitting from youth 
to age without a breach, is one of the rar- 
est and most difficult feats of humanity, 
even in its noblest development. Of 
course it has difficulties beyond all other 
ties ; for it is strictly voluntary: it is only 
held in force by the free-will of the con- 
tracting parties. Nor is the intercourse 
of that daily, hourly character which keeps 
members of a family in all its relations, it 
may be in fair and creditable unanimity, 
through the force of habit and associa- 
tion. In all other close relations also, 
there is no absolute equality —a point at 
least assumed between friends; for if 
there is not independence of thought and 
will, we miss an essential in the highest 
standard. As men get on in life, not only 
their views but their tempers declare 
themselves, and their constitutional differ- 
ences assume colour. In youth, people 
are often attracted by their very dissimil- 
itude ; and if their intercourse calms down 
under the stronger influence of marriage 
and family life, these differences may still 
have their attraction, and hold people to- 
gether in memory of their youth; but if 
the friendship is still the social tie of 
strongest force, there comes a time when 
opposite temperaments clash — when sen- 
sitiveness is wounded, when the more fiery 
nature demands what the gentler shrinks 
from. Upon the high questions that have 
occupied both their thoughts they find 
themselves in collision. The higher and 
more impersonal the subject, the more 
conscience is involved in the dispute, this 
clash of opinion or feeling is felt the 
harsher and more jarring; then comes a 
crisis, and henceforth there cannot be the 
same companionship. There has beena 
moment when intercourse was pain; a 
rent has been made that may be joined 
again, but which will always leave its 
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traces. There has been something to 
overlook, some need of forgiveness. We 
are supposing a great friendship thus im- 
perilled, so will take a high example as 
furnished us in the letters and lives of two 
great men and great saints—St. Basil 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen.* They lived, 
it is true, a long time ago; but a clear 
vision and eloquent pen has so well 
spanned the distance between the fourth 
century and the nineteenth, that our sym- 
pathies are brought into very lively exer- 
cise in the matter, both of the friendship 
that existed between them and the differ- 
ence which disturbed it — through no self- 
ish aim, no want of nobleness of charac- 
ter, or any cause detracting from our 
reverence, but from the incompatibilit 

which time and circumstance ee sot | 
where both were immersed in the anxieties 
and the conduct of great events. These 
young Cappadocians and future fathers of 
the Church formed, at the age of twenty- 
one, a college friendship at Athens, where 
both won for themselves a high reputa- 
tion for talents and attainments. Greg- 
ory, the poet, thus described their early in- 
timacy at Athens : — 


There, too, I gained a further gift of God, 

Who made me friends with one of wisdom 
high — 

Without compeer in learning and in life : 

Ask ye his name?—In sooth ’twas Basil, 
since 

My life’s great gain... . 

May I not boast how in our day we moved — 

A truest pair not without name in Greece ; 

Had all things common, and one only soul, 

In lodgment of a double outward frame ? 

One special bond, the thought of God above, 

And the high longing after holy things ; 

And each of us was bold to trust in each, 

Unto the emptying of our deepest hearts. 


It is not the place here to follow the 
course of these great champions and con- 
fessors of the faith from the asceticism of 
their youth to their middle age of active 
service in the struggle with error. In 
leaving Athens, they quitted the world 
while it entreated them to stay, duty lead- 
ing them in different directions. A full 
correspondence was, however, maintained 
between the friends, the specimens of 
which give a pleasant idea of the letter- 
writing of that age, the high subjects on 
which their minds were engrossed not in- 
terfering with the gaiety and banter of 
familiar affection ; Gregory yielding to his 
friend as the stronger character ; “ F.ryou 
are my breath more than the air, and so 





{ * Historical Sketches, by J. H. Newman. 
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far only do I live, as 1am in your company 
either present, or if absent by your im- 
age:” Basil, on his side, having ideas of 
friendship in the abstract which might 
make a breach with his dearest friend im- 
possible; for thus he wrote to another 
when a slighter tie was in hazard: “A 
man ought to take much thought — nay, 
pass many sleepless nights, and seek his 
duty from God with many tears —ere he 
ventures to break up afriendship.” Ba- 
sil, as exarch of Cappadocia, in the fore- 
front of the struggle with Arianism — and 
in those days these struggles were by no 
means confined to words — called upon his 
friend to take the office of bishop in a new 
see founded by him in a troublesome dis- 
trict. Gregory, whose whole nature re- 
coiled from such a charge, reproached his 
friend for unkindness in placing him ina 
sphere so uncongenial, and, in soreness of 
spirit, wrote to him: “Give me peace and 
quietness above all things. Play the man; 
be strong; turn everything to your own 
glory, as rivers suck up the mountain tor- 
rent, thinking little of friendship or inti- 
macy compared. with high aims and piety ; 
... while, for my part, so much shall I 
gain from this your friendship, not to trust 
in friends, not to put anything above God.” 
Such, we are told, was the melancholy 
crisis of an estrangement which had been 
for some time in preparation. Henceforth 
no letters which have been preserved 
passed between them. Happily, however, 
saints may quarrel, at least may break 
with one another in some bitterness of 
spirit, and yet may set us an example in 
their differences. A lofty friendship, even 
when broken, responds to the maxim, 
“Love is an immortal thing. I will never 
despise him whom I could once think 
worthy of my love.” To Gregory might 
safely be committed the commemorative 
oration over his estranged friend, of which 
the reverence and fond admiration are all 
the more sincere and touching, in that he 
cou'd not even then forget his grievance: 
“For I will confess my feeling — which is 
other ways not unknown to the world — 
his extraordinary and unfriendly conduct 
towards me, of which time has not removed 
the pain ” — going on, however, to find an 
excuse, “that, knowing how to reverence 
friendship, then only had he slighted it 
when it was a duty to prefer God.” “ This, 
O Basil, to thee from me, this offering to 
thee from a tongue once most dear to thee! 
—thy fellow in honour and in age.” 
Perhaps the question of the use we may 
make of friends comes out in this history. 
Basil had a difficult place to fill, and 





thought that Gregory ought to overcome 
personal feeling to serve him; while Greg- 
ory clearly felt this a wound to the deli- 
cacy of the relation—he had been made 
use of. 

It needs not only minds of stronger 
fibre and higher cast of thought than is 
the common heritage, but what has been 
called “the blessing and the discomfort of 
a sensitive mind,” to form and qualify men 
for an eminent friendship. Yet the same 
quality enhances the difficulty of maintain- 
ing it unbroken. A time comes to every 
friendship when it is on its trial, as it 
were — when for the first time rights are 
gone into and claims scrutinized. In such 
a case the stronger, more energetic spirit 
must prevail; the less dominant has only 
the choice of submission or retirement, and 
loss of the first place. Perfect independ- 
ence is not compatible with such a relation. 
It has too much of the conjugal character 
in it— the lower genius must give way. 

Now, of course, it is only where friend- 
ship has been a very serious compact — 
when men are capable of carrying it to its 
ideal, that- cases of this sort arise; great, 
magnanimous, dignified differences and 
dissolutions, unaccompanied by petty or 
mean recriminations, or ungenerous reve- 
lations. A quarrel between friends ona 
lower level is generally a very pitiful affair. 
In ordinary life marriage often comes to , 
prevent suchascandal. Ina happy, con- 
genial marriage, husband and wife wezst be 
chief friends in a sense that, as a matter of 
course, excludes another from an equal 
place. The old friendship continues, but 
its exclusiveness is over, and it sinks nat- 
urally out of the absorbing into the easy 
stage. 

We have taken first the friendships that 
are “a marriage of two minds” — a union 
so perfect that it satisfies all a man’s needs 
for confidence, counsel, and comfort. But 
the more common nature wants friends of 
all sorts. What is called the genial tem- 
per needs no _— but some for relax- 
ation, some for advice, some for service, 
some to admire, some to be admired by, 
some to be merry with, some to be grave 
with and business-like. We look ‘round 
and recognize few such friendships as are 
the theme of moralists and historians. 
They are the great alleviations of great 
minds under unusual pressure of circum- 
stances ; but in the more social aspect of 
the virtue, our own age has many a pleas- 
ant example. And notably Sir Waltér 
Scott, whose heart was large enough for 
troops of friends, each of whom might have 
thought himself pre-eminently favoured. 
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He was equally great in the pleasures and 
the duties of the relation. His mind quick 
to catch the occasion when he might serve 
a friend; his affections warm, and sympa- 
thy overflowing, where these alone found 
exercise. And what he bestowed, he also 
desired on his own account. He was gra- 
cious, but not condescending. The ten- 
derness that soothed and comforted so 
many in their trouble he was grateful for 
when his own trial came. He had none 
of the reserve, fastidiousness, shyness, 
diffidence, exclusiveness, which makes 
friendship difficult, but felt what is quoted 
in Cicero—“ There is enough in every 
man that is willing to become a friend.” 
“He takes to all of us,” said his poor 
neighbours, “as if we were blood-rela- 
tions.” Rank was no hindrance, poverty 
no bar. He needed not one friend, but 
many, and of all degrees, to fit into and 
satisfy the various phases of his large na- 
ture. And yet he was not indiscriminate ; 
he chose his friends for what was good and 
worthy in them; and had some to whom 
his heart and thoughts were open, who 
were necessary to him in a more intimate 
and especial sense. To all he was faith- 
ful; nor do we detect any trace of the too 
common effect of time in slackening ties 
which demand a tenacious regard to keep 
up. People’s friends slip from them for 
want of a vigilant holding the absent in 
remembrance. Sir Walter Scott’s corre- 
spondence continues various and faithful 
to the old names tothe end. In no point 
is he more an example than in this of 
friendship -— not as a feature of one period 
of his life, but as a constant influence to 
theend. Noone more uniformly and im- 
plicitly followed the rule laid down by the 
son of Sirach—“The man who hath 
friends must behave himself friendly.” 

In youth, the charm and pleasure of con- 
fidences is so keen that friendship, or in- 
timacy that goes by that name, is a natural 
resource. And true affection need have 
little to do in bringing it about. While 
the young thinker feels his way and works 
in the dark, it is delightful to unfold his 
crude ideas; friendship is then an intel- 
lectual necessity for the clearing of his 
mind and bringing it acquainted with its 
own resources; in which intercourse it 
may well happen that heads are brought 
together rather than hearts. Time works 
with the generality towards a more liberal 
disburdening of their minds; the public 
in the long run becomes with many men 
the friend into whose bosom they can 
most easily and naturally pour confidence ; 
and friendship has served its turn in fit- 
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ting them for this more comprehensive in- 
tercourse. A friend out of the whole 
world “to give peace to the affections and 
support the judgment” has never been 
the need of these persons; it has been 
some one to whom to unburden and to re- 
view what is in themselves. When old 
friends are pronounced better than new, 
it means that friendship as men grow old 
is a need of the heart more certainlythan 
we may ever pronounce it in the young 
and untried. Every old friend has been 
new once; but time only tries the real 
share the affections have had in the con- 
tract. 

We are not sure that modern life with 
its change, bustle, multitude of books, and 
variety of relaxations, encourages, or in- 
deed needs, the relation of intimate friend- 
ship in the degree that used to be taken 
for granted. “Itis a sign of a common 
and vulgar friendship,” says one authority, 
“only to be pleased with the company of a 
friend, and be as well without him.” But 
people have to be without their friends, 
and they must be out of mind much of 
the time they are out of sight; for the 
present has the first claim upon all our at- 
tention, or we shall never keep pace with 
our duties. However, the absent friend 
must be often in our thoughts, and on our 
lips too; we must never forget him. And 
this brings us to a question material to 
our subject. How far may we discuss 
with others the character of our friend? 
It seems absurd to refuse such a natural 
indulgence, especially as the mere fact of 
friendship implies that the good in our 
friend stands in high esteem with us, and 
that it must be a pleasure to express the 
admiration and esteem we feel. Yet—al- 
lowing discussion at all—entering upon 
the qualities that make a man what he is, 
it is practically impossible but that draw- 
backs, qualifications, and criticism should 
creep in. Nobody can be praised long 
and unreservedly except in a testimonial 
or a funeral oration. We are not doing 
justice to our friend by mere indiscrimi- 
nate culogy. Men feel their praise to be 
worth more when they show discernment. 
Yet from such display of acuteness to 
damaging admission there is but a step, 
not really damaging, but jarring on the as- 
sumed tenderness of the relation. Pascal 
says that if people knew exactly what 
their friends say of them, there would not 
be four friends in the world; but this he 
said of French society in its most arti- 
ficial, talkative stage, when every con- 
sideration was sacrificed to a don-mot. 
Short of this, however, we doubt if any 
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man living, however devoted to his friend, 
would like to know that this friend had 
been behind the curtain during ten min- 
utes of animated discussion on his char- 
acteristics, carried on by a party of well- 
wishers of whom he had been one. The 
fact is, praise is so soon said, and requires 
so much delicacy to give it point and dis- 
tinction, that speech slides inevitably into 
criticism, using that word in the popular 
sense. The praise that warms our heart 
to aglow is never long-winded; it is con- 
densed enough to live in the shortest mem- 
ory; a sentence, a phrase, a word even, is 
its essence. 

We may as well understand this as a 
fact, and, if we are outspoken in our can- 
did estimate of our friend, comfort our- 
selves by the tacit compact that we freely 
allow him the same liberty towards our- 
selves. In the abstract, we are ready to 
acknowledge all this. We have adduced 
Scott as an example of fidelity; but can 
any one read his novels without being 
convinced that he owed a great deal of 
his knowledge of human nature’s weak- 
nesses and queernesses to an insight into 
his friends’ characters? But such liberty 
is totally different from license. We 
should not speak even in slight or playful 
disparagement of our friend to strangers, 
or where we are likely to be misunder- 
stood, or where the strength of our regard 
is not known, or where prejudice will take 
our admissions for more than they properly 
imply. Is there not a scale in this freedom 
of speech? We may speak of the less in- 
timate friend to the more, but never treat 
of a grave defect in our friend to a mere 
acquaintance. This is the fault of Mrs. 
Candour and of the associates Pascal 
points at; while the pair of ideal friends 
are cut off from the indulgence of such 
free discussion altogether. Perhaps we 
may say that where a friendship is deep, 
close, faithful, and unflattering enough to 
exact a frank unreserved exposition of 
faults to each other, then they should be 
breathed to none else. The human mind 
is satisfied if it has delivered its testimony; 
but where such plain dealing would ‘4 
taken amiss, and is not included in the 
bond, there we may be at liberty to de- 
liver our mind to a judiciously chosen 
third party. Certain it is that few friend- 
ships would stand frequent admonition. 
People should understand and admire, 
and love one another to a very extraordi- 
nary degree for much of this sort of thing 
to be going on. And such people are too 
partial to one another not to be regardless 
or blind to much that strikes the outer 
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world. Some private pique or jealousy is so 
often at the bottom of fault-finding that it 
is naturally suspected, where reprehen- 
sion becomes easy; that, or the irritability 
of a susceptible temper. Each needs a 
warning. “Ifhe thatis angry for every 
little thing breaks the vows of friendship, 
he that is over-ready with his counsels 
dangerously strains it... . Do not think 
thou didst contract an alliance with an 
angel when thou didst take thy friend into 
thy bosom.” And we would add, when 
you find him on the wrong side of angelic, 
e careful to whom you impart your dis- 

covery; for to somebody, no doubt, it 
will and must come out. After all, self- 
respect is an excellent guide in settling 
the sort of weaknesses or errors we may 
attribute to our friend, and yet ca// him 
our friend. Thus we may call him, under 
irritation, inconsiderate but not selfish, 
extravagant but not mean, jealous but not . 
faithless, negligent of us but not spiteful, 
rash or blundering but not designing, pas- 
sionate but not ungenerous, awkward but 
not vulgar, ignorant but not dull. Not, 
we mean, that it is lawful to accumulate 
all these lesser blemishes on one _ head, 
but that in granting one or more of them 
we do not reflect on our own taste, motive, 
or discernment in the choice of an inti- 
mate. There is nothing in them that 
shows the quality of the mind crooked, per- 
verse, evil-natured, narrow, or stupid. In 
fact, a few honest admissions, when we 
hear him disparaged, may often serve a 
friend a good turn, as justifying a warmer 
tone towards his good points than would 
otherwise seem in place. Put them ina 
strong light, and he rises in the general 
esteem. It is men’s excellences which de- 
termine their place in the general estimate. 
Faults stand a chance of being condoned, 
when these are vouched for on the authority 
of intimate knowledge stimulated into en- 
thusiasm. Experience has led to this gen- 
eral preference of discussing our friend’s 
faults anywhere but to themselves, though 
we go against an early imbibed contrary 
rule, — it should cost such a tremendous 
effort to take our friend in hand for any- 
thing that is bad in his character and nature. 
Practice makes everything easy, and then 
the result is well pictured in the poet’s 
illustration : — 

A friendship that in frequent fits 

Of controversial rage emits 

The sparks of disputation, 
Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration. 


Friendship cannot be confined to great 
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minds; people have their distinct ideas of } 


it: somebody to feel comfortable with, to 
rely upon, to be able to say what they like 
to you with a security of being under- 
stood; who will hear them, perhaps help 
them,—is what they want. Zhought is 
not a universal article of exchange — 
good-will and a sense of mutual fitness may 
refresh the soul at less cost, and help it 
towards that love to the brethren which 
Christianity requires. But friendship of 
this character breaks down if there is too 
much attempt to enforce its ideal claims 
and duties. People must be content to 
leave a great deal unexplained and unac- 
counted for, to submit to many seeming 
slights, to be quiet under a good deal for 
which temper demands apologies. Men 
cannot be compelled to friendship by a 
cocked pistol, says Sydney Smith. Nor 
must people ever use their wit at a crisis. 
Long-suffering and condoning are of the 
essence of all friendship. As Cowper 
says, “ The warmest heart perhaps only 
feels by fits, and is often as insensible as 
the coldest.” Nobody must wonder or 
take offence if he fall foul of one of these 
cold fits when he expected enthusiastic 
sympathy. But none of these precaution- 
ary rules are meant to apply to the grand 
ideal friendship —to such we look up, but 
do not presume to dictate; only of them 
one is disposed to say, as well fall out as 
sink into placid indifference : death is the 
only dissolution of the tie we can admit. 
Swift writes some forcible, strange, bitter 
things on the anguish that a friendship of 
this order can inflict. “I am of opinion 
that there is not a greater folly than to 
contract too great and intimate a friend- 
ship, which must always leave the sur- 
vivor miserable.” Again: “ Believe me, 
that violent friendship is much more last- 
ing, and as much engaging as violent love. 
There is not a greater folly than entering 
into too strict and violent a friendship.” 
This, however, is spoken of his friendship 
with Stella, written when he hears she is 
dying, and dares not return to Ireland. 
“T would not for the universe be present 
at such a trial as seeing her depart.” This 
sounds like a miserable selfishness, but 
yet betrays a real horror of deep feeling. 
Swift’s is a character on which one must 
not pronounce hastily. 

And this brings us to another branch of 
our subject — friendship between men 
and women. Friendship in its loftiest 


phase is always treated of as a manly vir- 
tue, partly because heroic friends are en- 
gaged in the great theatre of the world’s 
thought and action, and also because the 
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friendship of men and women is rarely al- 
lowed to be the quality pure, and unmixed 
with other sentiments ; certainly it was not 
in our latest instance. For if in Swift it 
was friendship, in Stella it was something 
more. It is for this reason, probably, that 
it is only where any closer relation is for- 
bidden or impossible that we find friend- 
ships between men and women acknowl- 
edged in weighty and grave literature, 
The biographies of saints, bishops, con- 
fessors of different ages, give signal in- 
stances of such friendships, — Fénélon 
and Madame Guyon, St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Jane de Chantal, Lacordaire and 
Madame Swetchine. St. Theresa and 
some of the leading ecclesiastics of her 
time were friends in the noblest, truest, 
most profitable sense of the word. And 
where the nature is indisposed to a closer 
tie, as in Cowper’s case, friendships may 
be equally a possible and a beneficial rela- 
tion. We do not, however, suppose it 
possible in any case — whatever the dif- 
ference of the respective ages, whatever 
the gravity of the topics habitually treated 
or the severity of either or both charac- 
ters thus contracted through ——- in 
great ends —for the difference of sex to 
be forgotten, or that this difference shall 
not add an interest to the relation. There 
will always be the charm of two points of 
view comparing notes as it were; of the 
mixture of deference and submission 
towards each other, with on both sides a 
complacent sense of superiority. The 
man, whatever his reverence for the tal- 
ents and virtues of the woman, is not dead 
to a certain tenderness of condescension; 
his mere recognition of her powers con- 
fers a favour. The woman grants him all 
he does not claim: he penetrates into the 
secrets of nature; he is most at home in 
the abstract; he sees farther into the 
realm of thought; but she understands 
him; he is her study, ina sense which is 
not mutual ; and she enjoys an insight into 
character which she does not suspect in 
him. She is content to leave his vaster 
field unexplored, but values herself on her 
keenness of sight as far as it goes. She 
lets him reason, and if she offers counsel, 
it is the tone of St. Theresa — “ Although 
it be true that we poor women are not fit 
to give advice, yet occasionally we hit the 
mark;” but all the same she has an in- 
stinct of her own which she trusts. Men, 
when they boast of understanding “the 
sex,” méan, as a rule, that part which 
alone interests them—the women who 
lay themselves out to please them, whose 
breath of life is man’s admiration. Wom- 
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en do not analyze empty fops with the in- 
terest the so-called men of the world find 
in penetrating the mind and motives of 
their correlatives, vain or frivolous women. 
They like to believe that minds of power, 
that strong characters and large intellects, 
have yet loopholes which leave their secret 
unconscious impulses open to the femi- 
nine instinct of perception, and knack of 
catching a hidden meaning. 

Jeremy Taylor, with some touch of gal- 
lantry, declares himself, to the lady who 
asks his opinion, far from the morosity of 
those cynics who would not admit women 
into the communities of a noble friendship. 
Some wives he believes to have been the 
best friends in the world. “True, a fe- 
male friend is not so good a counsellor as 
a wise man, and cannot so well defend my 
honour nor dispose of reliefs and assist- 
ances;” but a woman can love as pas- 
sionately and converse as pleasantly, and 
retain a secret as faithfully, and be useful 
in her proper ministries. “We cannot 
grudge to virtuous and brave women that 
they be partners in a noble friendship, 
since their conversation can add so many 
moments to the felicity of our lives; and 
therefore, though a knife cannot enter as 
far as a sword, yet a knife may be more 
useful to some purposes, and in every- 
thing except it be against an enemy.” 
Concluding with a judgment, influenced 
and perhaps biassed by the times in which 
he lived and wrote, a man is the best friend 
in trouble, but a woman may be equal to 
him in days of joy; a woman can as well 
increase our comforts, but cannot so well 
lessen our sorrows; and therefore we do 
not carry women with us when we go to 
fight; but in peaceful cities and times, 
virtuous women are the beauties of society 
and the prettinesses of friendship. : 

Sydney Smith, who had a capabil- 
ities for friendship of the genial sort, and 
argued that friendships should be formed 
with persons of all ages and conditions, 
and with both sexes, considered it a great 
happiness to forma sincere friendship with 
a woman; but, he continues, “a friendship 
among persons of different sexes rarely or 
ever takes place in this country. The 
austerity of our manners hardly admits of 
such a connection, compatible with the 
most perfect innocence, and a source of 
the highest possible delight to those who 
are fortunate enough to form it.” True 


as this was in his case, it would not really 
be a desirable thing for such friendships 
to be common in ordinary society. They 
would in the case of the unmarried, it is 
true, commonly end ina closer connection ; 
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but with the married an intimacy with one 
of another sex, in which both do not pretty 
equally share, would not tend to domestic - 
happiness. A friendship in which there are 
no confidences hardly comes under the head 
discussed. Such were Sydney Smith’s 
friendships with great ladies, and Walter 
Scott’s with Joanna Baillie and others; in 
both cases sustained by correspondence, 
which no doubt was read at the family 
breakfast-tables of all concerned, and b 
which the reader is still entertained. 
Cowper was constitutionally adapted for 
friendship with women. His friendship 
with Mrs. Unwin was perfect in that it 
reached the height of the virtue without 
ever changing its character. We are 
tempted to show this.aptitude by his letter 
to the widowed Lady Hesketh, a charming 
woman, his cousin, and lifelong, hearty 
friend. : 

She had written expressing some fears 
of their meeting after a long separation, 
from his over-expectation of happiness. 


But what cause have you to fear? AmI 
not your cousin with whom you have wandered 
in the fields of Freemantle and St. Bevis 
Mount? who used to read to you, laugh with 
you, till our sides have ached, at everything 
or nothing? And am I in these respects at 
all altered? You will not find me so; but 
just as ready to laugh and to wander as you 
ever knew me. A cloud, perhaps, may come 
over me now and then, but from clouds I was 
never exempted. And are not you the iden- 
tical cousin with whom I have performed all 
these feats? The very Harriet whom I saw 
for the first time at Dr. Grey’s in Norfolk 
Street? If these things are so, and I am sure 
you cannot gainsay a syllable of them all, then 
this consequence follows—that I do not 
promise myself more pleasure from your com- 
pany than I shall be sure to find. Then you 
are my cousin in whom I always delighted, 
and in whom I doubt not that I shall delight 
even to my latest hour. 


All that has been said of friendship in 
general, applies, of course, to female 
friendships of which biography rather than 
history furnishes examples. It is the 
medium through which we know the reall 
superior women of a past date. Friend- 
ship makes letter-writers —it is one of its 
offices and good works ; especially are the 
friendships of women fruitful in this pri- 
vate domestic literature. The letters of 
Miss Carter and Miss Talbot show a 
friendship sustained on a very high level 
of thought and feelings ; and others more 
recent and more familiar to the general 
readers furnish examples more than 
enough. Yet we are tempted to give one 
letter, the close of a long friendship, as a 
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testimony to the strength and fidelity of 
this relation perhaps especially among 
women. It is from Lady Charlotte Lind- 
say — noted for her wit and that plainness 
of features of which she remarked, on 
owing old, that time had taken away the 
loom of her ugliness, and reduced her to 
the commonplace —to her friends the 
Miss Berrys. Both these ladies were be- 
tween eighty and ninety, and how far the 
writer was on the wrong side of seventy 
we have no ready means of ascertaining. 


Dec. 14, 1849. — I cannot wait tiil half past 
six, but must say a word now to thank you for 
all the kind tokens I got yesterday. You say 
that you are the most grateful of my friends. 
Dearest Mary, that gratitude is due to your 
Creator, who made you so lovable that I could 
not help loving you. But what gratitude do I 
owe Him, who, when I had the misfortune to 
survive all those who were nearest and dearest 
to me, disposed two hearts, like yours and 
dear Agnes’s, to receive into your intimacy 
and warm affection a heart that must other- 
wise have withered in hopeless solitude! 
Whenever either of you feel low and dis- 
couraged, as we all do at times, say to your- 
selves, “ There is one creature at least who 
owes to us the comfort of her latter days.” 


Letters are an invaluable sustainer of 
friendship, but no friendship can live on 
them. It is a delusion that a mere cor- 
respondence, whether daily, monthly, or 
weekly, can supply the aliment for a lively, 
tenacious, thorough friendship; there must 
be a personal intercourse ; for one reason, 
the letters, to be intimate and unrestrained, 
and written in any mood, and upon the 
spur of the moment, cannot fail now and 
then to jar upon the receiver. When two 
people talk, they are alive to each other’s 
state of temper and feeling. No one can 
guess the condition of his friend at the 
time he receives his letter. It may be 
written on impulse, and read in weari- 
ness, or in a testy mood. 
jest falls on a sore place. A snub may be 
detected where none was meant, a thought 
written under the presence of strong feel- 
ing may be misunderstood. Letters can- 
not attempt to supply the place of con- 
versation between two vigorous minds 
without making room for some of these 
hitches; and if the topics of the letters 
never touch on delicate themes, never ap- 
preach points where there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion, then they do not keep 
friendship alive at the proper heat. All 


great friendships live in personal inter- 
course, and therefore it is there are so few 
of them; and therefore that they do not 
remain unimpaired and in full strength to 


Or if cheerful, a 
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old age: and therefore indolence should 
not stand in the way of as frequent meet- 
ings as the engagements of life will per- 
mit. We have such facilities for this fre- 
quent intercourse as the world never knew 
before; but may not the increased luxury 
of living throw in difficulties in a new direc- 
tion? If we have to make great prepara- 
tions for the due reception of our friend, 
the invitation often does not get sent. 
When Bishop Sanderson and his dear and 
most intimate friend, the learned Dr. 
Hammond, met “to enjoy a quiet conver- 
sation, and rest together for some days” 
at a time, we may be sure the fare would 
be simple, and where a good apple was 
with one the chosen delicacy, the dessert 
easily procured. It is the eye to eye, 
voice with voice encounter, that keeps 
such friendships alive, and the hospitali- 
ties of welcome are their great promoter. 

But not only is personal intercourse 
necessary on these grounds ; it must also 
be considered that human nature is not 
clear-sighted and confiding enough to trust 
a friend long out of sight. Fidelity to an 
idea, fidelity sustained under distance and 
perplexing circumstances, is among the 
hardest trials both to head and heart. In 
truth we are all puzzles to one another. 
We do not feel this under the excitement 
of close intimate contact, because we be- 
lieve our friend’s mind is laid bare and 
open tous. But, in fact, no amount of 
intimacy enables one man to arrive at any 
precise knowledge of the intellectual and 
moral capabilities of another. The tie of 
blood furnishes clues which no voluntary 
tie does, and helps to the knowledge we 
mean; but the poet truly says, even with 
such a key — 


Not even the tenderest heart and next our 
own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh. 


Take the intellect of our nearest associ- 
ates. We think we know their strong and 
their weak points, their way of viewing 
things, the extent of their powers; yet 
how constantly we see men’s judgment 
egregiously at fault when it comes to 
guess-work! When the authorship of an 
anonymous book is in question, what 
amazing suspicions are at once afloat! 
And it is the same with moral possibilities ; 
we do not refer to such breaches of the 
moral law as are under the ban of popular 
contempt, because our friend is not — 
himself, but a member of society, whic 
as a body scouts such actions; but he 
slips, through absence, so far out of his 





individuality, that we suspect him to be 
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subject and yielding to the common 
temptations which beset humanity. The 
friend at a distance is always more or less 
under trial; he is judged by appearances. 
When we are with him we trust him with 
implicit confidence ; when he is far from 
us, our trust is of a different quality. 
Now here again for an illustration of our 
meaning; we need not seek an example 
among the common run of men. The 
biography of a saint supplies us with a 
case in point; and why should it not ? for 
who is more alive than a saint to the in- 
herent weakness of humanity? If ever 
there was a man loved and adored among 
his friends, St. John Chrysostom might be 
supposed tobe thatman. The biography * 
from which we quote attributes to him the 
qualities which attract : a vigour, elasticity, 
and sunniness of mind all his own; “a 
bright, cheerful, gentle soul; a sensitive 
heart, a temperament open to emotion and 
impulse, and all this elevated, refined, 
transformed by a touch of heaven.” He 
was eminently a natural character. This 
was the character of his oratory: “We 
should be very wrong to suppose that fine 
expressions or rounded periods or figures 
of speech were the credentials by which 
he claimed to be the first doctor of the 
East. He spoke because his heart, his 
head, were brimful of things to speak 
about.” No wonder such a man, so great 
yet so open-hearted and accessible, had 
friends, “ warm, eager, sympathetic, indig- 
nant, agonized friends,” for he had also 
enemies bent on compassing his banish- 
ment and final destruction, and who car- 
ried their point and compassed his exile. 
After preaching his last sermon, he bade 
farewell to his friends, and lastly took 
leave in the baptistery of some Sache 
hearted, pious women. “Oh my daugh- 
ters,” he said, “come and hear what I 
have to say; my matters have an end, I 
see well; I have finished my course; it 
may be you will not see my face again.” 
And then follows the narrative of those 
journcyings and hurryings from place to 
place amid intolerable hardships express- 
ly designed to wear him to death. This 
inhuman scheme of his persecutors was 
not, however, apparent at first. Journey- 
ing from Constantinople with the soldiers 
that kept him, he could for some time 
both despatch letters to his friends there 
and hear from them at stated intervals: 
and here we come to the point for which 
our narrative is a preparation. Among 
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his correspondents were some of the de- 
vout ladies to whom he had just said fare- 
well. Now, if there is a human being to 
be relied on in the matter of fidelity it is a 
good woman —2 woman after the pattern 
of Lydia the seller of purple — towards 
such a — as we have here, in trouble 
and suffering. It is not only that he is 
good — a confessor — but that he is great. 
It is her glory and distinction to be in his 
favour, to be trusted by him. What an 
honour to receive letters from an eminent 
saint! what a privilege to minister to him 
still by replying to them with all the intel- 
ligence that bore upon his interests and 
affections! Such a woman was Theodora, 
and so honoured. But the fact is, it is 
not in human nature to make allowances 
for failures of the post when all the life 
that is worth anything hangs upon what it 
carries. Worn to death, feverish with 
fatigue, the point at each halt was letters 
from Constantinople; and when, time 
after time, this hope failed, the great 
John’s ‘faith in friendship broke down. 
Who does not love the saint with a new 
sense of kinship for his touch of natural 
impatience, so artlessly expressed, as he 
thus opens out on the luckless Theodora! 
“JT am astonished at you: this is the 
fourth, if not the fifth letter I have sent 
you; and you have sent me but one. It 
pains me much that you have so soon for- 
gotten me.” Who does not pity poor 
Theodora, who “had doubtless been in 
continual prayers and tears, and could 
give her own account of her silence!” 
This, however, is but a trifling instance of 
the degree to which distance and absence 
can reduce - confidence, and break down 
the thorough understanding which is as- 
sumed to be essential to a firm friendship. 
Not necessarily a veal breakdown, for 
friends have but to see each other to re- 
new the old converse, and doubts and 
misgivings vanish likea bad dream. After 
all, self-mistrust and self-depreciation are 
enough to account for this treachery ot 
the imagination. A modest man may 
well wonder at devotion towards himself 
when the devotee is out of sight ; and vain 
as human nature is, vanity is a very differ- 
ent thing from self-reliance. 

But it is time to draw our remarks to a 
conclusion, though our subject, if indeed 
not exhausted, is so inexhaustible that 
there is difficulty in knowing where to 
stop. Some points, however, we may 
leave to the reader’s memory, or to be 
pursued in his own spirit and line of 
thought. Such — 
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That secrets are a sacred trust, 

That friends should be sincere and just, 
That constancy befits them, 

Are observations on the case 

That savour much of commonplace, 
And all the world admits them. 


But ’tis not timber, lead, and stone, 
An architect requires alone, 

To finish a fine building. 
The palace were but half complete, 
If he could possibly forget 

The carving and the gilding. 


The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Ts such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it. 


Friendship is a touchstone of merit. A 
man must have many good qualities, as 
well as a freedom from many uncouth 
ones, to be a friend in the true Sense of 
the word, and having them, friendship 
keeps them in exercise ; and therefore, to 
cultivate the virtue where the opportunity 
offers, must be a man’s wisdom as well as 
his happiness. 


From Temple Bar. 


THE FAIR OF ST. NICODEME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY,” ETC. 


* Savoir d’od nous venors n’est pas bien difficile, 
Puisque c’était hier le jour de grand’ merci 
Et que de Pluneret 4 Quimper la grand’ route 
Est couverte en entier de pélerins lassés, 
Qui viennent de quérir la-bas, quoi qu’il leur cofite, 
Les pardons accordés a tous ces jours passés.’’ 
Le Retour bu Parpon. 


IF any one wants to get on a sudden 
uite out of the nineteenth century, and to 
nd himself so freed from the surround- 

ings of modern improvement and culture, 
that he is inclined to rub his eyes to make 
sure he is not dreamigg, let him take the 
express train from Paris to Auray, in Brit- 
tany, and next day find his way to St. 
Nicodéme — always remembering that this 
next day must be the first Saturday of Au- 
rust. 

~ There is no very direct access to the 
fine old solitary church of St. Nicodéme. 
The nearest station on the Auray and Pon- 
tivy line of railway is at St. Nicholas des 
Eaux; but even from here there isa tiring 
walk of some kilometres along the dusty 
high-road, and for reasons which will ap- 
pear, it is not pleasant to drive from St. 
Nicholas ; it is really more direct, although 
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or Pontivy, and take a carriage from one 
or other of these places to St. Nicodéme. 

At Auray they seemed to know nothing 
about St. Nicodéme or its /é@¢e, and even 
when we reached Baud, and asked for in- 
formation, the station-master shook his 
head: “ Yes, yes, there is a Jardon — but 
when it occurs ? — ma _foi, it is some time 
in August, that is all I know.” 

This was discouraging, but as we found 
on the map St. Nicholas des Eaux looked 
close to St. Nicodéme, we decided to go 
on there by rail, in search of more definite 
tidings. 

We crossed the Blavet, a broad river 
here, running through a wooded valley. 
A little way from the station, up the cAve, 
on the left bank of this stream, we came 
upon the quaint old village of St. Nicholas, 
It looks so primitive, so sequestered, that 
doubtless it is rarely visited ; even Bretons 
seem to know nothing about it, and yet its 
position beside the lovely winding river, its 
straggling, irregular line of granite cot- 
tages, hardly to be called a street, runnin 
up from the river, shaded by huge spread- 
ing chestnut boughs that cross one another 
overhead, the quaint costumes of its peo- 
ple — nearly all the girls and women had 
distaffs in their hands—and the utter 
isolation in which they seem to live, give it 
the attraction of noualty to the traveller. 

The solid granite dwellings composin 
this village are mostly built in twos an 
threes, with circular-headed doorways, and 
sometimes only one small square window. 
The upper half of the door is set open to 
admit light, the lower half is generally 
kept closed and bolted. Looking over 
some of these, we saw that a portion of 
the space within was given to the family, 
the rest to the cow-stable; the floor, as 
usual, was of uneven earth, on which 
stood handsome armoitres in dark oak. 
Outside against some of the walls leant 
huge brass pans, and brooms made of 
fresh green boughs. 

The sun was so bright overhead, that 
the interiors of the cottages looked very 
dark, and the absence of white caps 
among the women increased this gloom, 
the universal head-dress being a rusty 
black velvet or blue cloth hood, fitting the 
head closely and coming down on the 
shoulders in a pointed cape lined with 
scarlet, yellow, or green. Under one’s 
feet the ground showed that corn_had 
lately been thrashed there, and _long- 
legged white pigs and lean fowls were 
eagerly picking up the stray grains scat- 
tered about, gleaming like gold as the 
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sun found its way down to them through 
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the fan-like leaves ofthe chestnut-trees 
above. 

Exquisite yellow-green vine-sprays clung 
about some of the cottages, and had flung 
themselves on to the thatch as if they 
meant to reach the chimneys, and these 
wreaths in their grace and beauty were in 
strange ‘contrast to the clumsy-looking, 
large-featured, coarse faces that stared at 
us from under the faded hoods of the 
women and the large hats and matted 
locks of the men. 

A little way up from the river, on the 
right, a path led to the church, and as this 
was locked, we seated ourselves at the 
foot of a wooden Calvary just outside it, 
while a woman fetched the key. 

A good-natured looking peasant, with her 
child and distaff, came up shyly, and seat- 
ed herself beside us. She could not speak 
much French, and the child, who, she 
said, learned it at school, was too shy to 
talk; but the woman was anxious to learn 


what had brought us to St. Nicholas. We 
asked about St. Nicodéme. “But yes, 


there is a fair and a fardon there to-mor- 
row and next day; the angel will come 
down and light the bonfire; he has gold 
wings, the angel—ah! that is indeed a 
sight worth coming to see !” 

We asked if we could sleep at St. 
Nicholas, but our friend shook her head 
doubtfully. “ ‘Fhere is the cabaret beside 
the river,” she said, “but”—and she 
shrugged her shoulders. We had already 
had a glimpse of this, and had decided not 
even to eat there. 

The clumsy woman, who had gone to 
fetch the key, came back with a red swollen 
face, and large tears roking down her 
cheeks —her Breton was unintelligible, 
but we learned from our friend that she was 
telling about a dying sister, who had sud- 
denly grown worse —it was touching to 
see the sympathy created among the 
neighbours as the poor woman went back 
sobbing to her cottage — but they said the 
sister would linger some time yet. 

A quaint group of women had now col- 
lected before the church, almost all 
dressed alike, black gowns—in some 
faded almost to green —the square open- 
ing of the under body trimmed with broad 
black ribbon velvet, velvet also round the 
cuffs of the tight-fitting black sleeves; 

| down each front of the corset worn over 
the body was a row of silver buttons, set 
80 close that the edges overlapped one 
another; the armholes of this. corset 
were also bordered with very broad black 
velvet. The square opening in front 
of the body was filled by a white neck- 
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kerchief fastened at the throat by a 
pin; this relieved the otherwise sombre 
garb; for, except the apron and silver 
buttons, all the rest was black or dark 
blue, unless the wind, or any other acci- 
dent, displayed the coloured lining of 
the hood. The aprons were of coarse 
striped woollen, of several colours; this 
stuff is spun and woven by the peasant 
women out of any woollen material they 
can get; they will even ravel out worn 
woollen stockings or an old petticoat, and 
spin the wool so collected into fresh yarn. 

The women seemed surprised that we 
should care to visit the church; the in- 
quisitive traveller was clearly a novelty to 
them. It is an ancient chapel of the 
priory of St. Gildas, the ruins of which 
still exist on the opposite side of the river. 
The interior of this church or chapel is 
very curious. Four praying figures pro- 
ject from the four central columns; _be- 
low the waggon-headed roof is a richly 
carved wooden frieze, and in one of the 
transepts this carving is equally perfect 
and remarkable; ne heads are 
united by a waving border of serpents and 
dragons issuing from the carved mouths. 
The whitewashed beams, too, are carved, 
the ends fixed into huge dragon mouths, 
which project from the frieze. In one 
corner of the nave we saw a large bell; 
there was not a seat of any kind in the 
church; the whitewashed walls were 
green with damp, and the floor was of 
uneven clay; there was no sign of daily 
use about the place, and it felt so damp, 
that we were glad to get back into the 
golden sunshine outside. 

A little way on beyond the church, 
down a narrow, green lane, still on the 
right, we came toa flight of broken, moss- 
grown stone steps. These led into a 
good-sized square enclosure, paved with 
broken flagstones and surrounded by 
ruined walls overgrown with trees and ivy; 
ferns and grasses springing from the 
joints of the stonework. In the centre 
stood a grand old fountain going fast to 
decay; brambles flaunted great red arms 
from the ivy-covered top, and_ between 
them showed a richly crocketted canopy, 
surmounting the empty niche of the saint 
of the fountain. 

While we stood wondering whether 
this had not in former years been the 
bourne of some pilgrimage, a woman came 
down the steps carrying a pail in one 
band and bearing a large brown pitcher 
on her head. She was dressed like the 
rest of the villagers, and had the same 
awkward, half-savage ways. She glared 
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at us for an iastant from under her hood, 
and then knelt down and filled her pail 
and her pitcher, but so clumsily, and 
with such waste of water, that she must 
have soaked her heavy blue skirts and 
filled her sadots with the splashings; she 
certainly wore no stockings to suffer by 
the wetting. It was strange not to finda 
trace of the adroit deftness of French 
women in these large-eyed, sad-faced, 
clumsy village Bretonnes; coquetry and 
grace seemed equally unknown to them; 
as a Frenchman said, “ //7’y a pas Tombre 
de séduction chez ces femmes.” 

Coming down through the pretty little 
village again — wondering how it could be 
so near the world and yet so out of it—we 
found several women standing knitting at 
the cottage-doors; they were evidently 
waiting for our reappearance, but not one 
of them could speak French; a shake of 
the head, and a grin showing the long 
front teeth, and “ Fa, ja,” was the univer- 
sal answer to our questions. One of my 
companions opened his book to sketch a 
group of children perfect in their dress 
and attitudes, but after staring wonder- 
struck for a few minutes they all started 
away in dumb terror. 

Now that we were sure about the /é¢e 
we resolved to go on to Baud and return 
next morning to St. Nicodéme, for it was 
evidently impossible to stay at St. Nicho- 
las; the cadaret was wofully dirty, and 
the mistress pointed out to us, with much 
triumph, a hugh pile of dark-looking 
— on the filthy floor ready for the 
air. 

We asked if we could have a carriage, 
and she called a sulky-looking lad to an- 
swer us. 

He came gnawing a straw. 

“ A carriage!” he said, contemptuously. 
“ Dame, out, 1 should think so. If mes- 
sieurs et dame will come with me I will 
arrange for them with Jean Jacques.” 

We followed him up the road a few 
yards. At the door of a cottage sat an 
old beggar dressed in a ragged shirt, drab 
trowsers and gaiters. Long grey hair 
streamed over his shoulders, and his bare 
chest showed through his open shirt- 
front. 

A colloquy in Breton, and then to our 
dismay we learned that this dirty old bun- 
dle of rags was the Jean Jacques who 
would drive us to Baud, and that he would 
be ready directly. 

“But is there no other vehicle?” we 
asked. 

The sulky lad’s contempt was beyond 
endurance. “No, there is no other ve- 
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hicle, and people should think themselves 
lucky to get this; it is quite possible that 
some one will arrive by the next train who 
will want Jean Jacques and his white 
horse, and then where will messieurs et 
madame be?” 

After this harangue he ran away, and 
having settled the bargain with Jean 
Jacques, whose French was execrable, we 
walked disconsolately down to the river, 
Jean Jacques, in a very cracked voice, 
calling something in Breton, which a wom- 
an told us signified that he would be 
ready in five minutes. 

We sauntered on to the bridge and en- 
joyed the lovely view up and down the 
river, but the five minutes grew into thirty 
at least. 

At last we heard a shout, and turning 
round to look up the road, we saw our 
vehicle. On insnection it proved to be a 
miserable little cart, without any springs. 
Two sacks stuffed with bean-straw were 
laid across the seats, and a little white 
horse stood between the shafts. 

Our driver was sweeping the inside of 
the cart most vigorously with a huge 
broom made of the green broom plant. 
He had washed himself, and had wonder- 
fully smartened his appearance. The up- 
per portion of his rags were hidden bya 
white flannel jacket trimmed with black 
velvet and small brass buttons; he wore 
a large flat black hat, also trimmed with 
black velvet; but the horse was deplor- 
able, small, with drooping head, and look- 
ing as if his bones were unset, and he 
was only held together by his dirty white 
skin. 

We clambered into the vehicle with 
heavy hearts; but no anticipation could 
have prepared us for the reality. Direct- 
ly we started the jolting was terrible ; and, 
besides this, the horse had a perpetual 
zigzag movement which sent us from side 
to side of the cart, and doubled the length 
of our journey. We tried to speak to our 
driver, but he shook his head imperiously, 
and answered in Breton, or French a!most 
as incomprehensible. One might have 
taken him for a hideous old wizard with 
his gleaming eyes and flowing grey hair, 
but for his religious reverence. At every 
church and every Calvary we passed he 
slackened his pace, uncovered, and mum- 
bled a long prayer, after which he always 
whipped his horse violently, and jolted 
us worse than ever. 

That drive to Baud was certainly “like 
a hideous dream,” though it lay through 
a picturesque country, the road on each 
side constantly bordered by tall, slender, 
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silver birch-trees, through which we got 
glimpses of the Montagnes Noires. The 
climax of our torture was reached when 
we rattled over the stones at Baud; we 
got down with thankful hearts at the little 
inn. 

Next’morning was full of sunshine; 
and, having secured an easy carriage and 
a good horse, we started at an early hour 
for St. Nicodéme. We soon overtook 
vehicles of all kinds going in the same di- 
rection, chiefly long carts with three or four 
benches or planks set across them; and 
these were crammed with men, women, 
and children in holiday costume, the sa- 
lient points in which were the white jackets 
and huge black hats of the men, and the 
long white cozfzs of the women. Black was 
the prevailing colour of their jackets and 
skirts. There were also numbers of men 
and women on foot, trudging along the 
road, many of them driving their pretty 
little cows before them. Sometimes we 
passed an old woman struggling with a 
refractory pig. 

The fine grey spire of the church of St. 
Nicodéme was visible for some time be- 
fore we reached it. At last we came to a 
road or lane on the right shaded by 
spreading chestnut-trees, and our ‘driver 
stopped. 

These Breton side-roads have a charac- 
ter peculiarly their own. In the north 
they are deeply sunk between high brake 
and furze covered banks, along the tops 
ef which is often a concealed footpath ; 
but in the south these banks are lower, 
and, as at St. Nicodéme, huge trees grow 
behind them, and send their branches 
across from side to side so near the road 
that certainly the lofty hooded waggons of 
Normandy would find no room to pass 
under the leafy roof. 

Our driver told us this side-road led to 
the church: and, indeed, without the in- 
formation we should have guessed this, 
as people were hastening into the lane 
from all directions. Our driver added 
that the road was too rough for his vehicle 
to go over, so we dismounted. 

The lane was full of strings of peo- 
ple, men, women, and children, hurrying 
towards the church. We found it neces- 
sary to walk heedfully, for the road was 
channelled with deep cart-ruts, and these 
were filled with mud and water. At the 
end of the lane we found ourselves in a 
bewildering throng of carts, horses, cows, 
pigs, and people crowded in front -of and 
against the low stone wall that fences in 
the church and its celebrated fountain. 
At the moment a man had quite blocked 
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up further passage by calmly plaiting the 
long cream-coloured tail of his horse. 

St. Nicodéme is a handsome stone 
building of the sixteenth century, with a 
fine tower and spire; but it is its situa- 
tion that is so charming. It stands in a 
sort of hollow; the ground rising from it 
on every side is planted chiefly with huge 
chestnut-trees. Underthe shade of these, 
beyond and beside the church, we saw a 
great crowd of people, all seemingly farm- 
ers and peasants — there appeared no mix- 
ture of bourgeois element ; but before go- 
ing into this crowd we turned aside to see 
the fountain. A visit to this is evidently 
an important part of the duty of the day. 
Three or four old women came towards us 
at once with jugs and cups of the holy water 
to drink and wash our faces in, for which 
they expect a few centimes: the fountain 
is of rather later date than the church; in 
one of the three compartments into which 
it is divided stands the figure of St. Ni- 
codéme, on one side of hima mananda 
woman are kneeling —they offer him an 
ox. In the other niches are St. Abibon 
with two men, one on horseback, the other 
kneeling, and St. Gamaliel between two 
pilgrims, one of whom offers him a pig. 
These saints are all Jews. 

Men, and women too, were bathing 
their faces and eyes in the fountain, and 
also drinking the water eagerly — the wa- 
ter is said to have antiseptic properties. 
Standing and lying about were dirty, pic- 
turesque beggars, intent on exhibiting 
their twisted and withered limbs and in- 
curable wounds to passers-by. 

The finely sculptured portal of the 
church was thronged with these sufferers 
—some of them eating their breakfasts 
out of little basins. One ragged child 
held out a scallop-shell for alms, keeping 
up a whine of supplication. Among these 
squalid objects a beautiful butterfly was 
hovering —a baby child stretched up its 
hand crying for the insect. The interior 
of the church had evidently been so re- 
cently whitewashed that there had been 
no time to wash the stains and splashes 
from the dirty flagstone pavement, and, as 
there were no chairs, this was covered by 
kneeling worshippers. The high altar 
was a blaze of lighted candles; grouped 
round it were some really rich crimson 
and white banners worked in gold; at a 
side altar a priest was saying a litany. 

There were most picturesque figures 
among the kneeling worshippers, and 
through the groups two girls wandered up 
and down with bundles of lighters for the 
votive candles; some old women, too,.car- 
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ried about bundles of these candles. 
Many of the kneelers pulled my skirts to 
attract attention to a wounded leg or arm, 
or to inform me in a whisper that they 
were ready to pray the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Nicodéme to give me a safe journey if 
I had a few centimes to give away. 

It was so cool within the church that 
the air felt oven-like when we came out 
again, although the grey old building was 
surrounded by huge spreading chestnut- 
trees. Close to the church, ranged undet 
the green fan-like leaves, were booths 
hung with strings of rosaries, crosses, 
medals, badges; rings, ornamental pins 
for fastening the chemisettes and shawls 
of the peasant women, and other jewelry, 
were displayed in cases. Pretty silver 
rings bearing the image of St. Nicodéme 
were selling rapidly at a fabulously low 
price. 

In other booths were set forth a store 
of large gaudily coloured prints of various 
saints and sacred subjects; chief amongst 
them was a gorgeous full length of St. 
Nicodéme, wearing the papal tiara, a 
violet cassock, green chasuble, and scarlet 
mantle. Over his head, ina golden nimbus, 
a bright green dove descended on the 
saint, who stood between a tall poplar-tree 
and a palm bursting into blossoms of 
various colours; there were hymns on 
either side of the paper. A carter with 
his whip under his arm, the heavy lash 
twisted round his neck, knelt down rever- 
ently to look at this gorgeous print, and a 
withered old man leaned over him to ex- 
plain the words, which were in French; to 
them it was plainly as impressive as if it 
had been a work of art. Further on, the 
open glen behind the church was crowded 
with people, buying, selling, eating, drink- 
ing—here were booths for clothes and 
crockery, and stands for eatables and 
drinkables. An old man was selling 
sieves, wooden bowls, and boxes heaped 
up on the grass — sieves are in great de- 
mand at this harvest season. 

Near the church, against the ivy-cov- 
ered trunk of an enormous chestnut-tree, 
several men were seated, with lathered 
faces; two were being shaved, the others 
patiently waited their turn. The rapidity 
of the barbers was most amusing. Two 
used the soap-brush and two the razor, 
and their labours seemed to be unending. 
We thought the edge of the razor could 
not be worth much, judging by the stiff, 
stubbly-looking chins. It is customary to 
let the beard grow some weeks before the 
festival of St. Nicodéme, and then to be 
clean shaved in the early morning. We 
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came upon many of these a/ fresco bar- 
ber-shops under the trees in different 
parts of the fair. 

As we walked through the crowd we 
saw how varied and picturesque the dress 
of the men was; the jacket generally of 
white flannel cut square at the neck, 
trimmed with black velvet, with a row of 
embroidery thereon and strings of metal 
buttons; the outside pockets of these 
jackets were cut into seven or eight van- 
dykes bound with black velvet, each of 
the points being fastened by a brass or 
silver button. The black beaver or felt 
hats were enormous in the brim, very low- 
crowned, and trimmed with a band of 
broad black velvet fastened by a silver 
buckle, two ends hanging behind. The 
trousers and knee-breeches were chiefly 
blue or white linen, although some were 
of black and brown velveteen, loose, but 
without the bagginess so common in low- 
er Brittany. The older men wore black 
gaiters reaching to the knees and fastened 
by a close row of tiny buttons. Round 
the waist many of them wore a broad, 
thick, buff leather belt, with quaint metal 
clasps. This hung so low and loosely 
that it seemed worn only for ornament. 
We asked a tall Breton farmer with bare 
feet thrust into his sadofs what was the 
use of this belt. “It has none,” he said, 
complacently; “I wear it for fashion’s 
sake.” The waistcoat was also white 
flannel, with so many rows of embroid- 
ered velvet that it had the effect of sev- 
eral waistcoats worn one above another; 
four or five dozen silver buttons were set 
in two rows down each side of the outer 
waistcoat so closely that the edges of the 
buttons overlapped. This costume was, 
perhaps, the most uncommon we saw. 
The older men wore their hair very long, 
hanging over their shoulders almost to 
their waists; their dark, gleaming eyes 
and thick, straight eyebrows gave them a 
fierce appearance. 

Some of the men were tall, and they all 
stalked about among the women as if they 
were beings of adifferent order. Each sex 
herded chiefly in groups apart, except that 
the men took the centre of the fair as 
their right, and paced up and down like 
princes. There were no curious stran- 
gers present, except ourselves, and yet 
they took tittle notice of us. Even when 
we got farther up the glen and more into 
the crowd we saw no mixture of towns- 
folk; it was a festival of peasants. 

We were specially struck by the face 
of a fine old man with flowing white hair, 
but most malevolent black eyes, who stood 
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fanning with his broad-leaved beaver hat 
a gridiron full of silvery sardines, friz- 
ding and crackling over a pan of char- 
coal on the grass. When they were 
cooked, he speedily found customers for 
them. Close by was a stand covered 
with huge loaves of buckwheat bread, 
which were findigg ready sale; and as 
we moved on we saw impromptu _fire- 
laces in all directions. On one side a 
See steaming pipkin hung from a tripod 
of sticks; from this a coarse ragoit of 
meat and potatoes sent out a not too sa- 
voury smell. Farther on a large pot of 
coffee stood on a glowing lump of char- 
coal And now we came upon booths 
with cold eatables displayed on the stalls : 
sausages of all kinds, and a sort of cold 
meat pudding, in great request, but by no 
means of enticing aspect, the meat being 
stewed in a goose-skin or a bladder with 
plenty of pepper. Farther back from the 
main avenue, under the trees, were carts 
full of immense cider-barrels covered with 
fresh green brake. A woman wearing 
the costume we had seen the day before 
at St. Nicholas stood at a table in front of 
one of these carts drawing cider as fast as 
she could into jugs, glasses, etc.; and all 
round her were groups of men talking to- 
gether, and getting less silent and morose 
as they drank glass after glass and toasted 
one another. 

A low stone wall, overgrown with grass, 
divided this wooded glen on the left from 
the country beyond, and atop of this walla 
pleasant-looking country-woman in a well- 
starched, spotless white muslin cozfe, the 
two broad-hemmed lappets pinned together 
behind her head, had spread out her 
wares on a gay-coloured handkerchief. 
Caps, and collars, and chemisettes were 
displayed to the best advantage in this 
elevated position—she sat on the wall 
beside her goods, smiling and chattering 
with all who passed by, and driving a good 
trade too, though it was puzzling to know 
how her customers would dispose of such 
easily-crumpled articles in the ever-mov- 
ing crowd. 

So far we had been struck by the quiet 
and decorum. of the scene, it was really 
too quict —there was so little jollity in 
it, none of the repartee and the merry 
laughter we have so often heard in a Nor- 
man market. Men and women alike 
looked serious and self-contained — the 
happiest faces were those of the dear lit- 
tle children toddling and tumbling about 
in all directions; some of these, in their 
close-fitting skull caps, thick woollen skirts, 
reaching to their heels, and large white 
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collars, were perfect little Velasquez fig- 
ures; others wore round hats, set on the 
back of their heads; almost all had clear 
complexions, and handsome, large, round 
dark eyes. 

Still farther on we heard a rather mo- 
notonous beat of drum. There was a 
performance going on ; butit seemed onl 
to consist in the explanation, in a drawl- 
ing recitative, of pictures exhibited by the 
showman. Behind this we found our- 
selves in the cattle-market, a part of the 
glen where the grass was less worn away 
and the trees more thickly planted. The 
sunshine here came in golden chequers 
and patterns through the broad leafy 
boughs on men who stood about plaiting 
and unplaiting the long tails of their hor- 
ses, and on women who dragged their 
pretty little black and white cows along, 
sometimes by a rope fastened to the horns, 
sometimes by the horns themselves, but 
quite as often they hurried along regard- 
less of everybody, with the cow’s head 
gripped tightly under one arm, chattering 
eagerly in Breton. Pigs were also being 
hauled about, filling the air with noise. 
One woman had got a pig by the tail and 
dragged it squealing through the thickest 
of the crowd; another had fastened a rope 
to her pig’s leg, and was coaxing it ina 
way that reminded us of the nursery story. 
There was plenty of noise here, rude 
rough voices, | much gesticulation, as 
they vociferated guttural Breton at one 
another; it was difficult to move, too, 
through the confused mass of people and 
animals. No one seemed to care or to 
look where he or she went —it was ap- 
parently assumed that every one would 
take care of himself or herself; lacking 
this, there was every chance of being 
knocked down and trampled under foot by 
the crowd or the cattle. 

There had been an auction of beasts go- 
ing on under the trees; groups of wild- 
looking men, with long hair streaming over 
their black ‘embroidered jackets — they 
wore larger hats than any we had as yet 
seen—were talking fiercely about the 
cattle, with much gesticulation and with 
flashing eyes. These were Finistére men, 
from Scder and Bannalec. We were told 
that the design embroidered on the back 
of their coats signified the blessed sacra- 
ment; they looked far more savage and 
determined than the white-coated men of 
Morbihan, but they were less sullen and 
silent. 

There was abundant variety too in the 
costume of the women. We saw gorgeous 
green gowns, trimmed with broad, black 
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velvet, both on the skirt and on the sort 
of double body which answers to the coat 
and waistcoat of the men. The black 
velvet was covered with gold and scarlet 
embroidery. The head-gear of St. Nicho- 
las, with the brilliant green, scarlet, or 
yellow linings, was most abundant; but 
there was besides a large proportion of 
white coifes and caps and quaintly-shaped 
collars. Mostof the women wore gold or 
silver hearts and crosses, depending from 
a velvet ribbon round the throat. Few of 
them showed any hair on their foreheads, 
and it is perhaps the absence of this, added 
to the large melancholy eyes, which gives 
so solemn an expression to the face of the 
Bretonne peasant. She tells you that she 
has her hair cut off because there is no 
room for it under the coifz,; besides, once 
married, women rarely show their hair; in 
reality, they sell it to the travelling barber 
who will give the best price for it. 

Wherever space could be found among 
the trees long booths were set up, some of 
them garlanded with green boughs. Look- 
ing through one of the low-arched open- 
ings, we saw a striking rustic picture — 
tables running from one end to the other, 
covered with bottles and glasses, hard- 
featured men and women sitting alternately 
on each side. The men were evidently 
drinking cider hard, but at present, at any 
rate, the women had empty glasses in 
front of them, and were listening to the 
conversation their lords held with each 
other across the table — all looked as seri- 
ous as if the fé¢e were a funeral. 

Formerly all the cattle of the neigh- 
bourhood, decorated with ribbons, were 
led in procession to the church to be 
blessed, drums beating and banners flying ; 
but this custom seems to have been given 
up, though some animals are still offered 
to St. Nicodéme, and these are sold after- 
wards at higher prices than the rest, as 
the presence of one of them in the stable 
is supposed to bring luck. The penitents 
go in procession barefooted and bearing 
lighted candles on the eve of the festival 
and receive absolution ; and it is to be hoped 
that these were the visitors who left the 
féte early, for by three o’clock most of the 
men had been drinking hard. 

Time was going fast, and we began to 
be curious as to the hour of the descent of 
the angel, which our friend at St. Nicholas 
said was the best part of the fé¢e. Asking 
a smart young girl who sold lemonade, we 
learned that it would come down after ves- 
pers, and we made our way back through 
the crowd to the rising ground on the leit 
of the church. Already the cider was be- 
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ginning to take effect: there was much 
more noise and chatter; the men stood 
about in groups, in eager discussion, using 
rapid, vehement gesticulation. The heat 
had become overpowering, the sun seemed 
to scorch us as we walked, but the chest- 
nut-trees on this hillside were even larger 
than those below, and so long as we could 
remain under them there was dense and 
most refreshing shade. 

Fhe interest was now concentrated ona 
large open space around the calvary which 
stood on the rising ground. Close beside 
it was a tall pole, with a large heap of 
brushwood piled high up round its base. 
A man was going up a ladder placed 
against this pole, fixing on it, at intervals, 
hoops covered with red and blue paper, 
and finally he fastened a painted flag on 
the top of all. 

Presently we saw that a cord was being 
lowered from the top of the lofty church- 
tower. Several eager watchers amon 
the chestnut-trees below secured the oa 
of this cord when it reached the ground, 
and brought it in triumph to a post at the 
foot of the pole, about one hundred yards 
from the church. The cord was fastened 
securely below a square box set on the 
top of the post, and from this time a 
breathless suspense hung over the sway- 
ing, rugged-looking crowd, that is, the 
elders and the children. The younger 
men and women seemed to choose this 
time for walking up and down, in and out, 
through the groups of gazers, some send- 
ing saucy, others sheepish glances at one 
another, without the exchange of any 
words. We were specially amused in 
watching three young, pretty, and very 
gaily-dressed girls, who walked up and 
down, looking neither right nor left, but 
evidently considering themselves the 
belles of the /é¢e. A little man with 
twisted legs, with a joke for every one, 
seemed in universal favour. He was no 
doubt the éazvalan, the tailor match- 
maker of the neighbourhood. We saw 
his cunning dark face and keen, black 
restless eyes in all parts of the throng, 
and, to judge by his long colloquies with 
some of the older matrons, he was doinga 
profitable business, for it appears that 
Breton peasants’ marriages are still made 
by means of that worthy. He was almost 
the only man who seemed to talk much to 
the women. 

All at once the bell rang out for ves- 
pers; the dazva/ax and most of the wom- 
en and children flocked into church, fol- 
lowed by a few of the men. 

Meantime the throng of men about us 
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increased — those who had been drinking 
in the booths came across to the calvary, 
and we had full opportunity of studying 
their dark remarkable faces. 

There is no need for the Breton to dis- 
claim, as he does, any kindred with the 
French; these peasants, especially the 
men of Morbihan and Finistére, are a race 
apart; with their long, dark, deep-set eyes 


gleaming from under thick dark eyebrows, 


their tangled hair spreading over the 
shoulders, and often reaching almost to 
the waist, their dark skins and long straight 
noses, and their quaint costume, they are 
wholly un-French. They are taller, too, 
and larger-framed than the generality of 
Frenchmen are; they look more powerful, 
both physically and mentally, and they 
have a seriousness, amounting to dignity, 
which is wholly distinctive. 

Even when he is drunk, and this is a too 
frequent occurrence, the Breton strives to 
be self-controlled and quiet. When he is 
sober, there is a touch of the North Amer- 
ican Indian in his stolid indifference, and 
also in the contempt with which he re- 
gards his spouse ; for the Breton peasant- 
woman, spite of her rich costume on Sun- 
days and gala-days, is after marriage a 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
the slave of her, too often, drunken, un- 
feeling husband. It is possibly this slav- 
ery which takes away self-respect, and 
gives to the married Bretonne the clumsi- 
ness and half-savage manner, which must 
strike every stranger as much as her want 
of gaiety and light-heartedness. 

All at once there was a stir among the 
crowd. It had been impossible to stand 
waiting near the pole exposed to the full 
blaze of the sun, so we had taken shelter 
under the huge chestnut-leaves; but we 
ventured into the sunshine now, for the 
excitement was contagious. Almost be- 
fore we reached the pole, we saw coming 
down the cord a pretty little angel about 
three feet high, with bright golden wings. 
It stood an instant beside the post to which 
the rope was fastened, and then went up 
again and remained stationary outside the 
tower. The only sound heard in the 
breathless silence of the crowd being the 
click, click of the wheels on which the 
little creature moved. 

This was a trial descent, it being nec- 
essary to make sure that the machiner 
_— properly before the real descent took 

ace. 

P We stood our ground bravely for anoth- 
er quarter of an hour in the scorching sun- 
shine. The heat has grown so intense 
that the sticks and furze bushes, piled up 
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round the pole in readiness for the bonfire, 


feel as if they came out of an oven. Sud- 
denly the bells peal loudly, and a glittering 
procession comes singing out of the church, 
with lighted candles, crosses, and crimson 
and gold banners. First come the choris- 
ters, then the priests, and then a long train 
of men and women, chanting as they 
come. As soon as the procession has cir- 
cled the hill, it halts ; bang, bang, bang go 
the guns from the church-tower, and down 
comes the pretty little angel, this time 
very rapidly, its bright wings flashing in 
the sunshine ; in one outstretched hand it 
holds a match, and touches first the box 
on the post, and then the bonfire — a peas- 
ant, with many coloured ribbons in his 
hat, who has been making all ready, helps 
the angel’s work —there is a loud, deafen- 
ing explosion, then a discharge of squibs 
and crackers from the box, and then the 
furze and faggots of the bonfire ignite and 
blaze fiercely. The heat has made the 
piled-up faggots like touchwood; the sud- 
den blaze is electrifying; long tongues of 
red flame leap up till they reach the first 
of the hoops on the pole. — Bang, bang, 
bang! and off go the fireworks of which it 
is composed. The noise is tremendous 
and ear-splitting, and the flames go leaping 
higher and higher till all the suspended 
fireworks, including the flag at top, have 
exploded; blazing and banging, and dis- 
persing themselves in shreds of flying fire 
above the heads of the excited crowd. 

It was somewhat alarming to see the 
towering body of fierce red flame, brilliant 
even in the powerful sunshine, one moment 
carried up as if to reach the sky, and next 
swooping sideways in seeming pursuit of 
the flying shreds of burning paper that 
flew through the air; and in the midst of 
the stifling heat and smoke and din —for 
the crowd found a universal voice -at last 
—the little golden-winged angel mounted 
to the steeple again, followed by uncouth 
howls of delight, which seemed to be the 
approved method of expressing satisfac- 
tion. 

It was a good moment to study the faces 
of these stolid, self-contained Bretons, 
moved out of the calm reserve which to 
most of them must be a second nature. 
The faces were wonderfully wild and ex- 
pressive. The long fierce black eyes 
gleamed with delight —and no doubt, in 
some, with religious fervour —as the bon- 
fire blazed higher and higher, casting a 
lurid glare on all around, most unreal and 
theatrical in effect. 

The whole scene seemed made for a 
painter; these tall, black-browed men, 
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with their powerful savage faces and long, 
streaming hair, their white flannel coats 
and huge black hats —all faces upturned 
to the red ever-mounting flame ; every now 
and then some man or boy dashed fran- 
tically almost into the swaying fire and 
snatched one of the flying shreds of burn- 
ing paper to preserve it as a relic; at a 
little distance behind the men, keeping 
apart, groups of women in their quaint 
costume, some wearing snowy caps, others 
with the sombre coifes of St. Nicholas, 
with their bright linings. Near stood the 
tall calvary, its stone steps thronged with 
little awe-struck children, while beside it 
was the procession of clergy and choris- 
ters: in front the blazing bonfire, and all 
around the huge spreading boughs of the 
chestnut-trees crowning the green hill and 
circling its base ; and in the distance, seen 
through the spreading boughs, the old 
grey church tower and spire towered over 
the booths growped below. 

The heat of the sun was still so intense, 
though evening was coming on, that the 
men could scarcely bear to keep their hats 
raised above their heads as the proces- 
sion wound once more slowly round the 
calvary and returned to the church. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of the 
whole scene was the contrast between the 
strong, wild excitement, betrayed more in 
look and gesture than by any prolonged 
outcry, and the trumpery cause that 
aroused it. It was difficult to believe that 
these excited creatures, plunging madly 
to secure charred fragments of red and 
blue paper, could be the grand, dignified- 
looking men we had been watching all the 
morning. Possibly the mixture of cider 
and religious enthusiasm helped some- 
what to this result. We heard that the 
Jéte would last two days; but as there 
seemed to be no preparation made for 
either dancing or wrestling, we preferred 
to leave St. Nicodéme before dusk, for 
more drinking was plainly to wind up the 
proceedings of the day, and it was evi- 
dent that the greater number of the 
crowd would spend the night on the 
ground, either in the carts which showed 
everywhere among the tree-trunks, or on 
the grass under the chestnut boughs. 

We found it very difficult to leave the 
Jféte. Around the booths and outside the 
church, carts and cattle seemec mingled 
in inextricable confusion; and even when 
we struggled through the leafy lane and 
regained the main road, it was thronged 
by groups as anxious to get away as we 
were; though several of these seemed to 
have lingered too long in the cider-booths. 
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We saw men, women, and children fast 
asleep beside the road, with cows, and 
sheep, and pigs grazing, and bleating, and 
grunting around them—in some cases 
straying so far down the dusty road that 
we wondered whether the owners would 
succeed in overtaking them. We passed 
one man, on horseback— half asleep — 
who, in happy ignorance of the ridiculous 
figure he cut, was seated with his face to 
the animal’s tail, nodding and swayin 
from side to side so violently that he a 
his beast would certainly soon part com- 


pany. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
HUMOUR, 


A FASHION has sprung up of late yéars 
of regarding the sense of humour as one 
of the cardinal virtues. It naturally fol- 
lows that everybody supposes that he pos 
sesses the quality himself, and that his 
neighbours do not. It is indeed rarer to 
meet man, woman, or child who will con- 
fess to any deficiency in humour than toa 
want of logic. Many people will confess 
that they are indolent, superstitious, un- 
just, fond of money, of good living, or of 
flattery : women will make a boast of cow- 
ardice and men of coarseness ; but nobody 
ever admits that he or she can’t see a joke 
or take an argument. If people were to 
be taken at their own valuation, logical 
acumen and a keen perception of the hu- 
morous would be the two most universal 
qualities in the world. Nothing, on the 
other hand, is more common than the 
most sweeping condemnation of other men 
or races. It wants a surgical operation, 
says the familiar phrase, to get a joke into 
the head of a Scotchman. The French, 
says the ordinary Briton, have no sense of 
humour ; the Germans are too elephantine, 
too metaphysical, too sentimental, or too 
what you will, to perceive humour ; the 
Irish are witty, if you please, but wit is the 
antithesis of humour ; the Americans have 
a kind of cynical irony which with them 
passes for humour, but it has not the true 
kindly genial flavour of the English arti- 
cle; and even amongst this favoured race 
how many possess the genuine faculty? 
All women notoriously hate humour ; and 
the audience of the true humourist is lim- 
ited even amongst males. Every humour- 
ist— except the sacred exceptions—is 
called a cynic. He disgusts three hearers 
for one whom he pleases. If you doubt 
it, try the ironical method with a popular 

















audience or ina newspaper article. You 
will soon discover that the lady who was 
seriously shocked when Sydney Smith 
roposed to take off his flesh and sit in 
his bones, or the Irish bishop who thought 
some statements in “ Gulliver” incredible, 
ssessed’ about the average sensibility. 
The most dangerous of all figures of 
speech is the ironical. Half your hearers 
think that you are laughing at virtue, and 
the other half have a puzzled impression 
that you are laughing at themselves. If 
you would succeed with a large audience, 
you may be dull, or bombastic, or senti- 
mental, or flimsy, or muddled : but a touch 
of humour is the one deadly sin. And 
yet, we all swear that we love humour 
above allthings. We enjoy Shakespeare’s 
humour; but he has been dead a long 
time, and the bravest of men does not 
dare to say what he really thinks about 
the national poet ; we are fond of Charles 
Lamb, but Lamb’s writings were caviare to 
the public whilst he lived, and only made 
their way by slow degrees and the efforts 
of a select circle of admirers ; we read 
Mark Twain and Artemus Ward, and per- 
haps to a calm observer that is the most 
conclusive proof of all that we have very 
little notion of what true humour means. 
And yet everybody has shrunk like a 
coward at one time or other from the 
awful imputation, “ You have no sense of 
humour.” This phrase has become a com- 
monplace: it is a kind of threat held zz 
terrorem over the head of everybody who 
dares to differ from any accepted opinion. 
As soon as we sce the remark coming, we 
cower and tremble; we force ourselves 
into the outward and visible signs of en- 
joyment; we are as muchashamed of our- 
selves as a young gentleman convicted of 
not knowing the difference between Ma- 
deira and Marsala; we fcel as if we had 
been guilty of a breach of good manners. 
An absence of this peculiar taste is taken 
to be one of those congenital weaknesses 
which are not precisely vices, but which 
we are nevertheless more anxious to con- 
ceal than if they were actually immoral. 
For a good deal of this weakness I believe 
that we must blame the one great British 
humourist who still survives, I mean Mr. 
Carlyle. His humour is so genuine and 
keen and his personality so vigorous that 
he has fairly bullied us into accepting this 
view of the immeasurable value of humour 
inthe world. We have not yet all admitted 
the doctrine of hero-worship; but we feel 
that the man without humour is more de- 
cidedly unpardonable than the valet who 
does not appreciate his master’s humour. 
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To say anything against humour con- 
sidered as an intellectual virtue, is there- 
fore to oppose the overwhelming current 
of avowed opinion. But I have a strong 
suspicion that many persons will be secret- 
ly grateful for any protest against the 
creed thus forced upon them at the point 
of the bayonet, as a race of contented 
slaves is sometimes found to cherish a 
widely-spread feeling of revolt. The un- 
dertaking is the more promising because 
one may safely say that there has never 
been a period at which the quality most 
antithetic to humour — priggishness in all 
its forms and varieties, a sublime solem- 
nity in uttering platitudes, a profound con- 
viction that all the wisdom of the world is 
concentrated in a petty clique,a devoted 
belief that A or B has found out the very 
last word of historical or poetical or scien- 
tific dogma —flourished more vigorously. 
One often reads books of which the ver 
existence seems to be incompatible wit 
the contemporary existence of any one 
who can see a joke or laugh at a pompous 
humbug. - 

What is humour? That is one of the 
insoluble questions. Psychologists write 
about it, but not very successfully. Per- 
haps it is because no great philosopher 
was ever himself a humourist. Can any 
one imagine Kant, or Hegel, or Aristotle, 
or Descartes, or Coleridge, or Hume, or 
Mr. Mill, or Sir. W. Hamilton really en- 
joying a bit of Aristophanes, or Swift, or 
Rabelais? The thinker loves symmetry, 
the humourist hates it; and therefore the 
two classes are radically opposed ; which, 
one may suppose, is one argument against 
the merits of humour. As philosophers 
have not succeeded in defining the quality, 
we need not seek to supply their place. One 
fact, however, will be admitted. Humour 
implies a keen delight in emotional con- 
trasts. Wit, say the best observers, dif- 
fers from humour in that wit is purely 
intellectual, whilst humour implies an 
admixture of sentiment. Witticisms are 
the electric sparks that flash out when 
some circuit of reasoning is unexpected] 
completed; humour is the discharge which 
takes place when two currents of feeling, 
differing in temperature, are delicately 
blended. The humourist is the man who 
laughs through tears. In the fabric of 
his emotions the warp of melancholy is 
crossed by the woof of cheerfulness. (I 
am not acquainted with warps and woofs 
in common life, but they are mentioned 
in Gray’s ode, and seem to be specially 
intended for literary use.) His writin 
is a play of cross-lights, sunshine, al 
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shadow dexterously intermingled or com- 
pletely fused into a contradictory unity. 
He laughs in the midst of a prayer and Is 
yet not consciously irreverent; in the very 
innermost mental recesses, consecrated to 
the deepest emotions, there are quaint 
grotesques and images due to the freaks 
of the wildest fancy ; the temple in which 
he worships is partly an old _curiosity- 
shop; he belongs to the sect which keeps 
monkeys inits sacred places. You can- 
not tell whether a cathedral will most 
affect him with an awe of the infinite or 
an exhibition of tumblers at a pantomime. 
He will even laugh at the Social Science 
Association. He specially hates a down- 
right statement, true as Euclid, or solid 
as Adam Smith; and thinks that all scien- 
tific truth is as wearisome to the mind as a 
steel cuirass to the body. There is no 
way of twisting it into queershapes. His 
logic is founded upon the axiom that of 
two contradictory propositions both must 
be true. He starts from the assumption 
that Ais not A. And, above all, the hu- 
mourist must also be an egotist. The 
oddities of his own character give him the 
utmost delight. He cherishes his whims 
and the arbitrary twists of his moral 
nature, for fear that he should lapse into 
straightforward simplicity of sentiment. 
All humour is ina sense dramatic. Every 
humorous sentiment is the embodiment 
of some special idiosyncrasy, or it would 
become commonplace. There have been 
modest humourists; nay, a humourist is 
invariably modest in one sense, for it is 
his cue to laugh at all vanity as at all un- 
compounded emotion. Conceit implies 
that the world is worth taking seriously 
and ought to take me seriously. The most 
rooted conviction of the humourist is that 
the world is a farce —a melancholy farce, 
indeed, for otherwise there would be no 
contradiction — but a farce where the 
sublime must never be separated from its 
shadow, the ridiculous. His very egotism, 
in short, is itself a contradiction. It im- 
plies the two beliefs that his personality is 
intensely interesting and yet intensely 
absurd. It is the egotism of Lamb or of 
Montaigne, who are always dwelling fond- 
ly on their own tastes and associations 
and biographical reminiscences, and yet 
quictly railing at that very fondness. 
Modest vanity, humble self-assertion, dis- 
play of their own peculiarities as at once 
the most absorbing and the most trifling 
of all topics of thought, is of the very es- 
sence of the genuine humourist; and yet 
the most dogged of political economists 
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will be offended if you tell him he cannot 


relish humour ! 

Humour, therefore—the inference is 
surely irresistible — is a morbid secretion, 
If women and children do not appreciate 
humour, it is because the best part of cre. 
ation is the simplest in its tastes. “If 
Frenchmen have ceased to be humorous 
since Rabelais and Montaigne, it is be 
cause they are the keenest of logicians. If 
Germans are not humorous, it is because 
they love sentiment too heartily to laugh 
at it. Ifthe Scotch are not humorous, it 
is because the Puritan conception of the 
world realizes the solemnity of life, and 
scorns all trifling with its awful realities, 
As humour is complex, the humourist is 
the product of conflicting forces; an 
occasional freak of nature, to be valued 


only by those who prefer oddity to beauty 


—ahundred-limbed Hindoo idol to a 
Greek statue. Had Sophocles, or Phidias, 
or Raphael, or Dante, or Milton, a sense 
of humour? Do you find: humour in 
Thomas & Kempis, or in the Hebrew 
prophets? A loving apologist of the 
“ Biglow Papers” has tried to defend his 
client from a foolish charge of profanity 
by discovering some touches of humour in 
Isaiah — as some one once associated dry 
humour with the Athanasian Creed. Every- 
thing is fair in apologetic writing, as in 
love and war. A passing gleam of irony 
may tinge some Scriptural denunciations 
of idolatrous folly just enough to excuse 
an apologist driven to his wits’ end for an 
argument; but there is not enough to ex- 
cuse anybody else. The spirit of humour 
—the mocking goblin who sits at the el- 
bow of some men to chill enthusiasm, to 
prick all the bubbles of the ideal with 
the needle-point of prosaic fact, to give 
imagination the lie, like the soul in Ra- 
leigh’s verses, to tell eloquence that it is 
bombast, and poetry that it is unreal, be- 
longs to the lower earth. His master or 
his servant — for the familiar sprite is both 
ruler and slave to the wizard — is tethered 
to the ground and can never soar without 
danger of a sudden collapse. And there- 
fore, like other spirits of the earth, he 
rules by our baser instincts, and his rule 
is but fora time. How much of all that 
passes for humorous is simply profane, or 
indecent, or brutal? Half the humorous 
stories that pass current in the world are 
unfit for publication. The great humour- 
ists, from Rabelais to Swift or Sterne, are 
no longer quotable in their naked reality; 
and as the world becomes more decorous 
humour becomes tongue-tied and obsolete. 




















Of the jests that survive, half, again, owe 
their merit to their inhumanity. Look at 
any of the current stories of Douglas Jer- 
rold, who passed for a humourist in these 
later days. Every recorded jest of his 
that I have seen is a gross incivility made 
palatable by a pun. The substance of 
each phrase is, “ You are a fool;” the art 
consists in so wrapping the insolence in 
a play of words that the hearers laugh, 
and the victim is deprived of sympathy. 
“It was your father, then, who was not so 
handsome?” is one of Talleyrand’s bril- 
liant retorts toa man who spoke of his 
mother’s beauty. What is this but to say 
“You are an ugly beast,” and yet to evade 
the legitimate resentment of the sufferer? 
If the poor wretch had some harmless 
vanity, and fancied that some reflection of 
amother’s beauty still lingered upon his 
misshapen features, would any man of de- 
cent kind-heartedness tear away this poor 
little salve to self-esteem for the sake of a 
laugh? “ Diseur de bons mots mauvais 
caractire,” says Pascal: and he never said 
atruer thing. If humour implies the love 
of emotional contrasts, the most effective 
contrasts can be attained by confronting 
reverence, or kindliness, or the love of 
purity, with the coarse, the brutal, or the 
profane ; and few are the humourists who 
can resist the temptation to use such weap- 
ons. The goblin who uses this base 
weapon is also, in his nature, mortal. 
Beauty is eternal and the grotesque tem- 
porary. The queer contrast ceases to 
amuse when a new order has swept away 
accidental associations of ideas. Onl 

some inveterate scholar can really laugh 
now at a classical joke. Evena school- 
boy or a superficial reader can recognize 
the exquisite art of Horace, or the gran- 
deur of AEschylus, or the eternal fresh- 
ness of Homer. But can they really 
laugh even over Aristophanes or Lucian? 
Do they not rather painfully discover by 
logical inference that there was once a 
pungent essence in the verbal framework 
which is now so elaborately pointless? 
We may come nearer to our own days. 
Read an Elizabethan jest-book. Study 
the humour of Ben Jonson. Nay, read 
Shakespeare honestly and analyze your 
emotions. Is Nym’s repetition of his 
cant-phrase very laughter-stirring? Does 
Mrs. Quickly stir the midriff like Mrs. 
Gamp? Can you not read Falstaff’s story 
of the men in buckram without bringing 
tears into your eyes? Rabelais is a great 
name, Can anybody deliberately sit down 
and laugh “over a jolly chapter of Rabe- 
his” unless he has laboriously qualified 
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himself for the purpose? I confess that 
for mere purposes of amusement I would 
rather study St. Thomas Aquinas, though 
I admit that Rabelais may be valuable in 
an antiquarian sense. Or to come nearer 
to our own day: take Fielding or Smol- 
lett, from both of whom (though Fielding, 
be it said in passing, was worth a dozen 
Smolletts) two or three generations of 
readers sucked inexpressible delight. 
Does it not seem toa modern reader as 
if some non-conducting medium were in- 
terposing itself between him and them? 
The polish is dimmed by the — 
mist. The voice has a dull, far-away sound, 
as though the speaker were receding into 
some distant dreamland, not continuous 
with this solid earth. Of course this is 
partly true of all writing; or men would 
not, as they do, prefer a third-rate novel 
of to-day to the greatest books of the past; 
but the laughter-moving element in any 
book is that which is least stable. It is 
a colour which fades as it comes from the 
brush. 

The answer is, of course, obvious — 
there is an obvious answer to everything. 
The buffoonery, it is replied, becomes 
stale; the genuine humour, of which buf- 
foonery is but the coarse outward mani- 
festation, remains and is imperishable. 
Falstaff’s men in buckram are dull enough ; 
but the character of- Falstaff is immortal. 
The humour of Cervantes is as little 
likely to perish as the intense imagination 
of Dante. Much humour is coarse and 
brutal. The humour of a fine nature is 
but the most delicate expression of exqui- 
site tenderness from which no beauty can 
be hidden by its external husk, however 
grotesque and ugly. The true humourist 
dwells upon the contrasts of life, upon the 
strange mixtures of the earthly and heav- 
enly in all concrete beings, to teach us the 
most important of lessons. He shows us 
that the beggar may be a hero in disguise, 
not that the hero is a humbug. Rather, 
we should say, the humourist, gua humour- 
ist, is equally ready for either duty. Gold- 
smith’s vicar helps us to recognize sim- 
plicity and loving-kindness in the shab- 
biest of disguises. Swift, in his worst 
moments, would persuade us that all the 
fame of statesmen and soldiers is won by 
cowardice, avarice, and pettifogging cor- 
ruption. Humour, by its nature, must be 
a double-edged weapon. It may poison 
our enthusiasm or check our contempt. 
Even when it dwells upon the simple vir- 
tues of a vicar of Wakefield, it would not 
for the world lose sight of his foibles. So 
soon as the good man had an adequate in- 
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come, or became capable of seeing through 
the tricks ot a knave, he would cease to 
be interesting. And yet it is surely not 
right to respect humanity precisely in so 
far as it is coupled with impecuniosity and 
practical imbecility; and to esteem a 
good man heartily only so long as we can 
retain the belief that we are superior to 
his weaknesses. This way of patronizing 
the Christian virtues has something sus- 
picious about it. The humourist who de- 
lights in your beautiful characters, so long 
as they are rather ridiculous, fails to care 
for them when they insist upon taking 
things seriously. The generation who 
were charmed by the vicar could never 
mock savagely enough at a Wesley ora 
Whitefield. Christianity was a charming 
object so long as it is only led to a little 
quiet eccentricity. It was a foible to be 
petted and fondled. When it took to a 
serious attack upon acknowledged evils, 
the humourists changed their tactics and in- 
sisted upon the ugliness much more than 
upon the beauty. Is it not equally true 
now? The humourist loves the kind of 
virtuous character who can be made into 
a pretty plaything; he will melt into tears 
over the semi-idiotic organist in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” or any sentimental moralist 
who corrupts the poor by promiscuous 
charity, and curses the very name of Mal- 
thus. But let your benevolence be some- 
thing more than a foible; an active, vigor- 
ous principle which tries, as clumsily and 
awkwardly and mistakenly as you please, 
really to knock some evil on the head; 
and then your humourist cannot find varia- 
tions enough upon the old cry of hypocrite, 
humbug, impostor. How have humour- 
ists treated Lord Shaftesbury, for exam- 
ple? The Puritans, we are told, put dewn 
the old English drama; and people who 
think, as Charles Lamb apparently thought, 
that the main object of human existence 
was to write and see good plays, naturally 
inferred that the Puritans were a simple 
nuisance. As a matter of fact, the old 
English drama, like all other things, was 
put down because it put itself down. It 
had become intolerably corrupt, and went 
the way of all flesh. But the contrast be- 
tween the two forces is typical. The dram- 
atists represent the sense of humour; 
the laughing, mocking spirit which de- 
lights in contrast, and piques itself on 
never overlooking the sunny side of things. 
They had incomparably the best of the 


joke. The snivelling, canting, whining 
rogues were ridiculed with admirable 
spirit. The Puritans, however, had the 


best of it in the long run; for Puritanism 


HUMOUR. 


represents the conviction that, on the 
whole, the world is anything but a joke; 
and that a manly spirit will sometimes 
have to take itin the most grim and serious 
earnest. The conflict has gone on ever 
since, and will probably go on in one shape 
or another for some time to come. The 
humour, indeed, is not all on one side, 
The greatest of modern humourists is also 
the most thorough Puritan. The strongest 
perception of the serious issues which un- 
derlie our frivolous lives, the profoundest 
sense of the infinities which surround our 
petty world, may express itself in an irony 
more trenchant than solemn denunciation, 
Human nature is too oddly mixed to allow 
of such sharp divisions being perfectly 
accurate; and, having already renounced 
the attempt to define humour, I admit 
some thinkers who may fairly be called 
humorous are in alliance with the cause to 
which humourists, as such, are naturally 
opposed. Nor, again, do I wish to deny 
that as there is a time for everything, so 
there is a time for jesting, and, within, 
proper limits, a time even for the Eliza- 
bethan drama. Shakespeare was a good 
writer; and one or two of his successors 
deserve some of the things that have been 
said about them. 

Why, if this, be true, is humour so 
highly valued? Our answer is easy. One 
of the best things that Pope ever said, and 
he has said more things deserving to be 
so called than perhaps any other writer, 
was that 


Gentle dulness ever loves a joke. 


I am almost daily reminded of the truth of 
this saying; I doubt not that it will be 
illustrated afresh for anybody who cares 
to defend my positions. He will find that 
the most vigorous defenders of a sense of 
humour will be — the people who 
are most incapable of humorous percep- 
tion. I never, for example, knew a person 
thoroughly deaf to humour who did not 
worship Miss Austen, or, when her writ- 
ings were assailed, defend themselves by 
saying that the assailant had no sense of 
humour. Miss Austen, in fact, seems to 
be the very type of that kind of humour 
which charms one large class of amiable 
persons ; and Austenolatry is perhaps the 
most intolerant and dogmatic of liter 

creeds. To deny Miss Austen’s marvel 
lous literary skill would be simply to con- 
vict oneself of the grossest stupidity. It 
is probable, however, that as much skill 
may have been employed in painting a bit 
of old china as in Raphael’s masterpieces. 





We do not therefore say that it possesses 
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ual merit. And, on the same principle, 
allowing all possible praise to Miss Austen 
within her own sphere, I should dispute 
the conclusion that she was therefore en- 
titled to be ranked with the great authors 
who have sounded the depths of human 
passion, or found symbols for the finest 
speculations of the human intellect, in- 
stead of amusing themselves with the hu- 
mours of a country tea-table. Compara- 
tive failure in the highest effects is more 
creditable than complete success in the 
lower. Now the popularity of Miss Aus- 
ten with non-humorous persons (I should 
expressly admit, to avoid any false inter- 
pretation, that she is also popular with 
some humourists) shows what it is which 
mankind really understand by humour. 
They are really shocked by its more pow- 
erful manifestations. They call it cyni- 
cism. They like Dickens, who was be- 
ond all doubt a true humourist, because 
e was not a thoroughgoing humourist; 
because he could drop his humour and be- 
come purely and simply maudlin at a mo- 
ment’s notice: that is to say, precisely be- 
cause of the qualities which offend the more 
refined judges and the truest humour- 
ists. They like Miss Austen, ona similar 
ground, because her humour (to use a vul- 
gar, but the only phrase) is drawn so ex- 
cessively mild. There is not only nothing 
improper in her books, nothing which 
could prevent them from being given by a 
clergyman to his daughter as a birthday 
present; but there is not a single flash of 
biting satire. She is absolutely at peace 
with her most comfortable world. She 
never even hints at a suspicion that 
squires and parsons of the English type 
are not an essential part of the order of 
things ; if she touches upon poverty, the 
only reflection suggested is one of gentle 
scorn for people who can’t keep a butler 
themselves or take tea with people who 
do so. When the amiable Fanny Price in 
“Mansfield Park” finds that her mother 
has to cat cold mutton and mend the chil- 
dren’s clothes, her only thought is to re- 
turn toher rich uncle. The harsh hideous 
facts with which ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of our fellow-creatures are constantly 
struggling, are never admitted into this 
delightful world of well-warmed country- 
houses. Humour of the gentle variety 
which charms us in Miss Austen, or the 
humour of Addison’s knight, or of Gold- 
smith’s vicar, is indeed charming in its 
Way and may well be popular. It is but 
the gentle smile with which an amiable 
character disarms our jealousy of virtue. 
You may really admire my Christian 
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charity, it seems to say, without grudging, 
for I wear coarse stockings and commit 
half-a-dozen harmless solecisms of man- 
ner. You need not be afraid that I shall 
call upon you to be heroic, or invite your 
attention to the seamy side of the world. 
All the evils to which flesh is heir can be 
sufficiently cured by the milk of human 
kindness. Sentimentality that won’t make 
you cry, sympathy that will never become 
painful, quick observation that will never 
ask really awkward questions, these are 
sufficient weapons wherewith to conquer 
this hard world. A gentle optimism is the 
most popular of creeds, for we all want 
some excuse for turning away our eyes 
from certain facts. And optimism put so 
gracefully and deferentially is fascinatin 
within its sphere. Life becomes an idy 
with just enough spice of latent satire to 
prevent it from becoming insipid. Let 
us all drink plenty of milk punch and for- 
get the laws of political economy, seems 
to be the moral of Dickens’s “ Christmas 
Carols ;” and in a less boisterous form, 
fitted to feebler animal spirits, that seems 
to be the substantial creed of the gentler 
variety of humourist. 

There is a time for such moods: and 
they have been interpreted with infinite 
grace and delicacy by some of the writers 
noticed; but between such humour and 
the humour of Swift or Fielding there is 
a whole world of difference. The mock- 
ing goblin has been put into livery, and 
can wait — at a tea-table or be- 
come a pleasant assistant in a library. 
The “Berserker” spirit, which some 
critics find to be the essential element of 
English literature, is thoroughly quenched 
within him. No thought of revolting 
against the world, of outraging its de- 
cencies, flying in the face of its conven- 
tionalities, and pouring ridicule on its ho- 
liest creeds, is encouraged by him more 
than by a thorough English governess. 
Delight in such humour may therefore be 
comparable with dislike to humour in its 
most genuine forms. And consequently, 
humour of the old savage kind is pretty 
well obsolete. A wretched caricature of 
it exists in what is called American hu- 
mour. The trick has become so stale that 
one may hope that it too will speedily ex- 
pire. The whole art consists in speaking 
of something hideous in a tone of levity. 
Learn to make a feeble joke about mur- 
der and sudden death and you are qual- 
ified to set up as a true humourist. Learn 
the ordinary newspaper English, and ap- 
ply it to some horrors where it is man- 
ifestly out of place, and you can thence- 
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forth make jokes by machinery. The 
true humourist might be brutal, but he 
had real intensity of feeling. When Swift 
discussed the propriety of converting 
Irish babies into an article of food, he 
went beyond all permissible limits and 
even defeated his own satirical aim by the 
coarseness of his images; but at least he 
showed concentrated wrath and righteous 
indignation. When the same method is 
applied by writers who really aim only at 
producing a grin, it rapidly becomes dis- 
gusting. The popularity of the sham ar- 
ticle shows that our taste for the genuine 
has grown weak. 

Is this a good thing? Does it show 
that we have become squeamish or ten- 
der-hearted? Are our nerves too weak 
for the old horseplay of our forefathers, 
or do we take too solemn a view of life to 
bear such trifling? These are questions 
not to be easily decided; and yet one 
must admit that when the historian of 
English zsthetic literature in the nine- 
teenth century arises, there is one quality 
which he will — not find in excess. 
It may be tender, delicate, graceful, or 
anything you please; but nobody will 
ever call it manly. The general want of 
vigour is perhaps after all at the bottom 
of the deficiency in good hearty reckless 
humour; and therefore much as we may 
rejoice at the absence of some of its 
worst manifestations, I fear we shall not 
be able to congratulate ourselves unre- 
servedly when we have reached the con- 
summation to which we seem to be so 
rapidly tending, and can declare that the 
humorous has been finally banished from 
our literature. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LITTLE BOBBY: A SKETCH IN PARIS. 


“WELL, sir, I am glad to meet you 
here,” said Mr. Armstead. 

“Ha, ha! thanks, thanks, thanks very 
much, thanks,” muttered Mr. Airey in re- 
ply. Mr. Airey had but lately arrived in 
Paris from Bond Street, Mr. Armstead 
from Beacon Street. The Londoner had 
run against the Bostonian at the corner of 
the Rue de la Paix. 

“Are you going my way?” asked Mr. 
Airey, lightly. 

“J am at your service, sir,” said Mr. 
Armstead, with a courteous motion of the 
hand. As they moved along the broad 
pavement, the Englishman entertained his 
friend with a thousand remarks on men 
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and things. Paris always loosed his 
tongue ; for while he tasted with delight 
the gaiety and sparkle of the place, he 
found at the same time much solid food 
for the moralist. When he was moraliz 
ing, he felt that he was doing his duty, 
And so with sense gratified and conscience 
in repose, a pleasant sun above him, and 
a good listener by his side, the sprightly 
gentleman would comment for hours on 
the frivolity of the Parisians. When he 
had brought to an end a nimble discourse 
on the probable haunts and customs of a 
passing Petit-gras, he found that for the 
moment he was without another subject on 
which to dilate. So turning to his com- 
panion, like an amiable social inquisitor, 
he asked, “ Now what do you find todo 
with yourself in Paris?” 

Mr. Armstead, whose share in the 
conversation had consisted of occasional 
solemn bows of acknowledgment, now 
coughed, meditated for some moments, 
and then answered thoughtfully, “ Well, I 
come down town and I walk around.” 

“ But surely,” cried the other, “for a 
man of your active habits — why, my dear 
Colonel Armstead, I ——” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, but 
drop the colonel, if you please.” 

Mr. Airey was vastly astonished. “I 
beg your pardon — I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “ but surely — why I always thought 
that you Americans were particularly fond 
of military titles.” 

“Well, sir, we have had some pretty 
serious killing lately, and some of us don’t 
take quite so humorous a view of the pro- 
fession as we did when it was confined to 
Indians and Mexicans.” 

“ But still it is the custom in England 
and everywhere for a man who has served 
to keep his title. And you, who were dis- 
tinguished — you surprise me, you sur- 
prise me very much.” 

Mr. Armstead acknowledged the com- 
pliment by bending his head and slightly 
waving his right hand. After a pause, 
during which his companion watched him 
with much curiosity, he said, “It was 
found that there was a certain awkward- 
ness in sending: out your superior officer 
for a bag of nails or a two-cent stamp.” 

Mr. Airey felt that like a second Colum- 
bus he had discovered a new America. 
This novel and interesting specimen must 
be drawn out, to be afterwards described 
and commented upon at all his clubs. He 
assumed an insinuating manner as he 
asked the leading question, “ How do you 
like Paris?” Mr. Armstead took time to 
reply. “I like it,” he said; “but I feat 
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there is a little too much of the New-En- 

Jander in my composition.” 

“And a capital good thing too,” ob- 
served the other encouragingly. 

“The Pilgrim Fathers would not have 
appeared to advantage on the Boulevards.” 

“Certainly not. And yet your country- 
men are, as a rule —are they not? —de- 
voted to Paris. You know, of course, the 
saying, ‘Good Americans when they die 
go to Paris,’ eh?” 

The Bostonian bowed gravely at the 
quotation. “Some like it,” he said, and 
added profoundly after a pause, “ The 
American in Paris is too often a Parisian 
hampered by morality.” 

The Englishman would doubtless have 
commented at some length on this re- 
mark; but his eye was at the moment 
caught by something which would serve 
him even better for a text. Above alarge 
window, which was modestly covered by 
muslin curtains, appeared the name and 
title of Madame Lalouette, ex-1ére de 
M——. Over the name of the gentleman 
who had had the honour of employing Ma- 
dame Lalouette, a piece of blank paper 
was carefully pasted. “Look, look!” 
cried Mr. Airey, in great excitement; 
“just look at the woman’s ingenuity. She 
must have been threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings, don’t you see? So she sticks 
up that paper, which blots out the cause 
of offence, while it catches every eye and 
appeals to every imagination. ‘Sophie, 
my child,’ says one woman, ‘ of whom was 
this Madame Lalouette the premitre?’ 
‘For me I cannot conceive,’ says the 
other; ‘but Madame de Corsaye is sure 
to know.’ So they rush off to a third 
lady, and the milliner is advertised all 
over Paris by a single square of blank 
paper. It is magnificent!” 

Here Mr. Airey paused for breath, and 
was straightway thrilled by the delightful 
consciousness of having been unusually 
brilliant. 

“I know it,” said Mr. Armstead; “ M. 
Blank is an excruciating mystery to wom- 
en, like the veiled prophet of Khorassan.” 

“Ha, ha! capital, capital! and, by Jove ! 
she isa clever woman. Just look at that 
other dodge !” 

“TI have observed it,” said the Ameri- 
can. The large window of the ingenious 
artiste was draped with muslin, as if the 
mysteries of /a mode were sacred as those 
of the Bona Dea; but at one side of the 
window was placed a tall sheet of looking- 
Blass, some two feet wide. While the two 
lriends were gazing at the temple of fash- 
lon, the one bubbled over with remarks 
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on the petty ingenuity of French women, 
the other watched them in silence as they 
passed that looking-glass. He remem- 
bered a method of snaring birds by like 
means, and smiled grimly. One lady just 
touched her bonnet in hen, another her 
braids behind. One stopped and deliber- 
ately arranged the lace at the throat, an- 
other glanced hurriedly at the glass and 
then darted across the road a mute defi- 
ance of the observer. Even a bonnetless 
work-girl caught a look, as she slipped 
back to her work; and a large nurse, whose 
beauty was no more than health and amia- 
bility, shifted her small burden tenderly, 
while she laid some large fingers on the 
crisp border of her cap. The two gentle- 
men were still staring across the street, 
when a tiny brougham drove quickly up to 
the veiled window. 

“ Who is she? who can she be?” cried 
Mr. Airey, and added in a breath, “ Upon 
my word, remarkably pretty. One can 
see in a moment the French woman of 
the world — grace, elegance, wit.” “It is 
my wife,” said Mr. Armstead, drily. The 
Englishman was overwhelmed with confu- 
sion: “I beg your pardon—I beg your 
pardon ; I had no idea, | ——” 

“Won't you allow me the pleasure of 
presenting you to Mrs. Armstead ?” 

“Thanks, thanks; delighted, I’m sure. 
But do you think we may go in—two 
men, you know?” 

“fam not afraid for myself,” said the 
Bostonian. 

The front room of Madame Lalouette 
was tenanted only by gowns, erect upon 
wire frames. “ Dress-extenders, eh?” 
said Mr. Airey. “Average women,” ob- 
served Mr. Armstead; but there was a 
twinkle in his eye which softened the se- 
verity of his remark. From an inner 
apartment, which was seen through open 
folding-doors, came the rattle of two shrill 
French voices, one voluble in the language 
of the country, the other almost e - 
effective in a mixture of French and fan- 
tastic English. They were the voices of 
Madame Lalouette and of “Mees,” so 
called in the establishment in recognition 
of her almost miraculous knowledge of 
our barbarous language. The double 
stream of persuasion, declamation, and ex- 
clamation was occasionally interrupted b 
a third voice, high but not loud, and wit 
a very pleasant pronunciation of French. 
Evidently the lady was not yet satisfied, 
for her tone was a little pathetic.--Mr: 
Airey hung back in alarm but Mr. Arm- 
stead, courteously waving him forward, 
stalked through the/opek doors with the 
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unruffled calm of a Red Indian. “ Pru- 
dence,” he said, “will you permit me to 
present to you my friend, Mr. Airey?” 

“T am afraid, I really am awfully afraid 
that I am intruding here,” said the polite 
Englishman. 

“Why, no,” said the lady, with a slight 
delay on each word to emphasize her nega- 
tive ; and she added, “ you can help me to 
choose a winter jacket. Do you like 
that?” and she pointed to a garment, 
which was floating up and down the room 
on a most elegant young person, who had 
risen in life by the remarkable fall in her 
back. 

“ Charming, charming! upon my word 
exceedingly pretty!” 

“ Which do you mean ?” asked the lady, 
demurely. r. Airey was delighted. 
These little American women have so 
much self-possession and so much spirit. 
They are so friendly without being fast. 
His heart warmed to her, as it does to all 
pretty women. He enjoys their society, 
as he delights in Paris. In their presence 
he feels himself kindled to wit: when they 
are gone, he will moralize on them by the 
hour. He is ever ready “to break a com- 
parison or two” on a charming lady. “ It 
must be a strange life,” he observed, low- 
ering his voice, “this sweeping up and 
down and bending of the body under other 
people’s jackets.” 

“My figure is my fortune,” remarked 
Mr. Armstead, who was standing very up- 
right by his wife, and staring at the gliding 
garment. 

“Why, it must be delightful!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Armstead. “Only fancy being al- 
ways sure to have on the very latest 
thing!” 

“Good gracious! 
thought Mr. Airey. 

“It is evident that I must go to my 
banker’s,” said the lady’s husband. “ Shall 
I have the pleasure of your company, sir, 
or do you remain among the jackets ?” 

The lady looked an invitation prettily. 

“ How charming!” thought Mr. Airey ; 
and he said, “I think, if Mrs. Armstead 
will allow me, I will stop and put her into 
her carriage.” The lady smiled, and her 
husband stalked off alone to his banker. 
The Englishman now bloomed into talk 
with so much sprightliness and vivacity, 
that Madame Lalouette was reduced to a 
fixed smile of appreciation, and Mees 
could no longer display her unique power 
of language. Mrs. Armstead rewarded 
her cavalier with occasional smiles and 
nods, while she gave her undivided atten- 
tion to the business before her. She liked 
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a prattle at her ear, and had the rare gift 
of seeming to understand it. 

Having finally decided how the jacket 
was to be cut, how it was to be decorated, 
and what it was to cost, she became light- 
hearted, and for conversation’s sake began 
to babble of her doubts. She wondered if 
she had chosen right. Did he think that 
the shape would go with the latest gowns? 
Was it too heavy? Was it not too light? 
Would it be very becoming? Toall these 
questions she waited for no answer, but 
stepped daintily into her brougham. 
Then she gave the gentleman some fingers 
beautifully gloved through the window, 
and said smiling, “I have half a mind to 
go back and countermand it. Would you 

so good as to tell me the time? Thank 
you so much. How late! And I have 
forgotten little Bobby’s medicine again. 
I guess I won’t go back about the jacket. 
Home!” Thereupon she was_ swept 
away, leaving Mr. Airey with his hat in 
his hand. He stood holding his hat and 
staring after the carriage, until a fat 
French lady of fashion pushed him off the 
pavement, while her little darling of a dog 
ran between his legs. Having unwound 
himself from the animal’s chain, and mur- 
mured an apology to its owner, Mr. Airey 
put on his hat and heaved a sigh. “I 
have forgotten little Bobby’s medicine 
again!” he repeated, as he moved away. 
“And they talk of the frivolity of French 
women! Poorlittle Bobby!” This moral- 
ist has a tender heart, and delights to exer- 
cise it. Pathetic were the pictures which 
he conjured up of the little innocent. He 
thought of Tiny Tim and little Paul Dom- 
bey. He fancied the sick child lying like 
a faded flower on his small bed, and lisp- 
ing blessings on his mother, whose whole 
mind was concentrated on the choice of a 
winter jacket. She had forgotten the med- 
icine again. How often had she forgotten 
it? Perhaps for months that little blight- 
ed child had been sighing for the lively 
tonic, or the dark-brown cod-liver oil; but 
the hand which should have administered 
the draught, whilst its fellow soothed the 
pillow of the sufferer, was poising bonnets 
or fingering fringes. Perhaps at that very 
moment poor little Bobby was looking his 
last look into his mother’s eyes, and whis- 
pering, “Never mind, mother, it’s too 
late. I sha’n’t want the physic now. You 
may take it all yourself.” “ But this is 
weakness,” said Mr. Airey to himself, as 
he found the tears in his eyes. He went 
home like a man bent on discharging a 
duty, and springing light as a French 
thinker from the particular to the general, 
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wrote in his diary, “ American women 
have even less feeling than Parisian.” 

A week passed, and Mr. Airey had not 
called upon his Boston acquaintances. It 
was no small sacrifice. Had any one ever 
told him that he was in love with a mar- 
ried woman, his_ neatly-arranged hair 
would have risen and betrayed the thin 
places. Nevertheless, on some of those 
platforms ‘which in countless number lie 
between the abyss of love and the heights 
of sublime indifference, the estimable 
gentleman moved with ease and grace. 
The pleasure which he felt in the society 
of a charming woman was, to some extent, 
unlike that which he derived from the 
conversation of his maiden aunt or his 
former tutor. The unlike element, what- 
ever it may be, never troubled his con- 
science; but when he was forced to dis- 
approve of an attractive woman, he man- 
fully resisted his inclination for her com- 
pany. He resisted his tendency to call 
upon the Armsteads for a full week. 
“Unmothered mother ! — heartless, piti- 
less!” he frequently repeated to himself, 
recalling the words of Telemachus, and 
thereby raising himself to a heroic eleva- 
tion. Yet he was decidedly bored. He 
had walked daily on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, the Rue de la Paix, the Rue 
de Rivoli, and the Champs Elysées. He 
had stared into all the chocolate-shops, 
and gaped at the allegorical works of 
Rubens in the Louvre. He had moralized 
before the ruins of the Tuileries, and had 
scanned with approval that costly triumph 
of indigestible gingerbread, distant cousin 
of our own Albert Memorial, the new 
Opera-House. He had laughed under 
protest at M. Lecocq’s last opera, and 
stared with blank amazement at the newest 
social problem of M. Dumas —a problem 
on the immediate solution of which the 
existence of society evidently depended, 
while he and the majority of mankind had 
been completely ignorant of its existence. 
Mr. Airey was bored; but still he would 
not yield. It is strange, if we consider 
his fixed determination, that he remem- 
bered the Armsteads’ number so clearly ; 
yet more strange that on the eighth day 
after their former meeting he had his 
hand on the bell of their apartment. Per- 
hape he went to moralize, perhaps to offer 
medicine. The door was opened by a 
French maid, who was crying ina most 
becoming fashion. The visitor’s imagina- 
tion was roused. “Is it Bobby?” he 
gasped. She nodded prettily. She could 
not speak for weeping. She led the way 
into the first room; and after a moment’s 
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hesitation he followed her. The sight 
which he beheld was indeed surprising. 
On the table stood a bottle of physic, and 
by it the most delicate of sweetbreads un- 
tasted. Mr. Armstead, his somewhat 
rugged face softened by emotion, was 
bending like a breech-loader with the 
charge withdrawn, over a comfortable 
sofa. Opposite to him was his wife, who 
had sunk upon the floor, and with tears 
pouring down her cheeks was soothing 
the little sufferer. The little sufferer! 
Between husband and wife, propped by 
the softest pillows, draped by the softest 
shawls, important and deeply conscious of 
his importance, reclined the prince of 
pugs. Mr. Armstead came forward. 
“ How do you do, sir?” he said, “ I hoped 
that you were the physician. Have you any 
acquaintance with the maladies of dogs?” 
“None whatever,” said Mr. Airey, tartly ; 
“and indeed I am glad to see that you 
can interest yourself in a dog at cok a 
moment.” “At such a moment!” re- 
peated the other slowly. “ When little 
Bobby,” began the Englishman, visibly 
affected. “ Why, sir, this is little Bobby.” 

At the sound of his name, uttered in 
that measured tone which he knew so well, 
the sufferer turned a plaintive eye upon 
the intruder. “Behold how the great- 
minded suffer,” he seemed to say. His 
skin was so loose, that it would have been 
well had an accomplished workwoman 
gathered it in at his waist. His coat was 
stary, and his tail, that sign of his nobility, 
uncurled. The lines about his ebon vis- 
age were deepened by illness. The face 
toid of suffering, but of a certain pride in 
the interest which it excited. The large 
dark eye was turned upon Mr. Airey, but 
awoke no pity in his breast. That he 
should have expended a whole week’s 
sentiment upon asick dog! As well sit 
down in the ditch with the great Mr. 
Sterne to lament over a dead donkey. 
“I think I had better go,” said the mor- 
alist, with a glance at Mrs. Armstead, “I 
am afraid that my wife is not equal to 
conversation at present. I trust that we 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
under happier circumstances.” “ Ah, 
thanks, I’m sure, ah,” murmured the vis- 
itor, and he glanced again at the lady. 
She was wholly unconscious of his pres- 
ence. She was ae the limp right 
hand of the patient in her own, and was 
bathing it with her tears. Mr. Airey de- 
parted abruptly. 

The next morning, as the moralist was 
toying with his breakfast, and meditating 
fitfully on the New-England character, a 
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curious note was brought to him. It was 
shaped like a fan. He opened it with a 
sniff of scorn. “Another novelty!” he 
exclaimed testily. “Our mustard-pots 
are made like beer-jugs; we shall soon 
have beer-jugs in the shape of baths, and 
baths disguised as hansom cabs. Marvel- 
lous powers of invention truly!” He 
spread out the sham fan, and read the 
nimble-pointed characters : — 


“DEAR MR. AIREY,— How you must 
have wondered at my strange conduct yes- 
terday! I was in the deepest despair, and 
quite unfit to receive azybody. To-day all 
looks bright again. The dear doctor came 
soon after you left. He is reckoned very 
clever, and attends the dogs of the best 
people in Paris of all parties. The favour- 
ite hound of the Duc d’Aumerle, la Mar- 
quise de Baldefée’s famous spaniels (of 
course you remember M. Casimir’s bril- 
liant mo/?),and M. Baretta’s new poodle 
Fraternité, are among his patients. He 
says that our little Bobby has no serious 
malady, but recommends a warmer cli- 
mate. So we start at once for the south, 
and shall winter at Nice. I should prefer 
the Nile, but hear that the boats are so 
irritating for dogs. Will you do me a 
great favour, and send me some cleansing 
tablets when you go back to London? I 
would not trouble you, but they are invalu- 
able for Bobby’s skin. My husband is in 
despair at having to leave without return- 
ing your visit. Perhaps we may meet 
somewhere in the south. — Very cordially 
yours, PRUDENCE ARMSTEAD.” 


“I buy tablets for that cur!” cried Mr. 
Airey. “Well, I suppose I shall,” he 
added. He could eat no more breakfast. 
He took down his diary, and wrote in it 
with the air of one who fulfils an impor- 
tant duty—‘“ American women are ab- 
surdly over-sensitive.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
HELIGOLAND. 


On Tuesday evening the House of Lords 
had a debate on India, the greatest, while 
on Monday evening it had turned its atten- 
tion to Heligoland, the smallest, possession 
of the British crown. As the number of 
persons who know where Heligoland is 
may perhaps be limited, we will mention 
that it is an island, or rather group of 
islands, in the German Ocean, twenty-five 
miles from the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, 
and Eider. 


The main island is divided 
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into the cliff and the low land. The cliff 
is a rock rising to an elevation of ninety to 
one hundred and seventy feet above the 
level of the sea. The summit is a tolera- 
bly level plain, about forty-two hundred 
paces in circumference. The lowland ad- 
joining has two good harbours. The cir- 
cumference of the whole island does not 
exceed three miles. Informer ages it was 
of much greater extent. It has been 
during many centuries much consumed by 
the waves, and lately it has been eaten up 
by rabbits. It was anciently the residence 
of a chief of the Sicambri, and the seat of 
worship of a Saxon deity. When the En- 
glish took possession of it in 1807, during 
the war with Denmark, it became the depot 
for goods which were smuggled into Conti- 
nental ports ; the low land, which had been 
an uninhabited down, was covered with 
warehouses; and the population of the 
island increased to four thousand. More 
recently it has been a favourite site for 
gambling-tables, where perhaps the wor- 
ship of the Saxon deity was continued. 
On the conclusion of peace in 1814 the 
English retained possession of the island, 
probably for the sake of its double har- 
bour, and for the advantage which it of- 
fers for defence in having two wells of 
good water. The English erected batter- 
ies and a lighthouse. They placed there 
a governor and a garrison, but levied no 
taxes, and did not interfere with the inter- 
nal government. It is of course under the 
superintendence of the Colonial Office, and 
Lord Carnarvon, who is indefatigable in 
the business of making things pleasant all 
round with colonists, has not neglected to 
propitiate the descendants of the Sicam- 
bri. 

We are indebted to Lord Rosebery for 
calling our attention to this interesting 
colony by moving for papers relating to 
Heligoland. It has been said that by the 
capitulation of 1807 the ancient rights and 
liberties of the inhabitants were secured to 
them, and Lord Rosebery desires to ascer- 
tain what those ancient rights and liberties 
precisely were. It is believed, however, 
that every householder was entitled to be 
summoned to a council. before any taxa- 
tion could be imposed on him. Things 
remained almost unchanged until 1364, 
when Heligoland, like larger colonies, be- 
hoved to have aconstitution. By an order 
in council of that year a legislative council 
was created. It consisted of twelve per- 
sons summoned by royal warrant; and 
when questions of taxation were involved, 
twelve burghers were to be added to the 
council by election. By this time, prob 
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ably, some zealot desires to introduce 
representative government into the island, 
and we are quite prepared to hear that the 
recent plague of rabbits is ascribed to the 
want of parliamentary institutions. It 
appears that in 1866 the governor reported 
that the constitution was working admira- 
bly, and two years afterwards it was abol- 
ished. If it be true that, while the inhab- 
itants had not paid the taxes imposed on 
them, the public debt which had amounted 
to 7507. was reduced to 6oo/., we can only 
say that charity should begin at home, and 
we should like to have such a beautiful 
constitution among ourselves. We decline 
to adopt the suggestion which may possi- 
bly be offered that the debt was reduced 
out of the profits of the gambling-table. 
The Duke of Buckingham, when he was 
colonial secretary, is said to have gone in 
uniform ina man-of-war to Heligoland, and 
taken away its bauble of a constitution. 
The German newspapers, which naturally 
take a lively interest in the descendants of 
the Sicambri, have lately called attention to 
this alleged grievance, and they complain 
that, whereas we are always preaching 
liberty to other governments, we have 
summarily abolished the constitution of 
one of our own dependencies. Lord Car- 
narvon, in answer to Lord Rosebery, re- 
marked that the Heligolanders are a sen- 
sitive race, as indeed are most of the races 
with which he is brought into official con- 
tact, and he feared that the production of 
the capitulation of 1807 would wound the 
susceptibilities of the dependency. Con- 
sidering that this capitulation is, as he 
says, an historic document, and that its 
contents must be perfectly well known to 
those who were affected by it, Lord Car- 
narvon’s anxiety is perhaps excessive. It 
may be remembered that Napoleon had 
by the Peace of Tilsit converted Russia 
from a dangerous enemy into a subserv- 
ient friend. Our government apprehended 
that he and the emperor Alexander would 
employ the Danish fleet against us, and so 
we determined to seize it ourselves. What- 
ever may be thought of the justice of this 
resolution, there can be no question of the 
vigour with which it was executed. A fleet 
and army was immediately despatched ; 
and, whereas the battle of Friedland was 
fought on the 14th June and the Peace of 
Tilsit concluded on 9th July, the surrender 
of the Danish fleet was exacted on the 
7th September. As a branch of these 
operations, a small squadron was sent to 
Heligoland, and while our admiral was 
preparing to storm the place with his ma- 
rines and seamen, a flag of truce arrived, 
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and next day was signed the capitulation 
which Lord Rosebery now wishes to have 
produced. Thus the island, which was 
much wanted as a refuge for our cruisers 
in these dangerous waters, became a pos- 
session of the British crown, and our trad- 
ers, we -_ be sure, promptly utilized its 
commercial capabilities. The hope which 
we had founded on the stubborn courage 
of the Russian armies was dissipated as 
soon as Napoleon’s military genius had 
full scope. But not even by his splendid 
victory at Friedland, nor by the confed- 
eracy which followed it, could he abate the 
pertinacity of our resistance. Whatever 
came of our allies we were never disap- 
pointed in ourselves, and it may be doubt- 
ed whether the vigilance of our cruisers 
or the activity of our smugglers caused 
greater irritation to our enemy. It would 
have been better if we had not imitated 
the petty spite he showed. When we em- 
ployed our naval power in cutting off sup- 
plies of drugs from Napoleon’s confeder- 
ates, Sydney Smith ridiculed our great 
scheme for closing, as he said, the ports 
and the bowels of Northern Europe. 

It was against an earlier confederacy of 
the same kind that Nelson battled in 1801. 
Twice within seven years Copenhagen 
heard the thunder of our guns, and the 
capitulation of Heligoland commemorates 
our second attack on the nation with which 
we have now so closeatie. Yet Nelson 
wrote that the Danes were the brothers, 
and should never be the enemies, of the 
English. They might, however, be par- 
doned in those days for thinking that we 
had a way of dissembling our love. If, as 
is likely, the Heligolanders have now Ger- 
man sympathies, they may not feel any 
particular irritation at looking back at our 
attacks on Denmark, and at any rate they 
know their own history. Lord Carnarvon 
tells us that the capitulation did not con- 
firm ancient rights and liberties. The 
island is now, he says, in a state of con- 
tentment and satisfaction, and he implies 
that it does not regret the constitution of 
1864. If its people are happier than they 
were when they could pay off debt without 
collecting taxes, the Colonial Office has 
something to be proud of. They may be 
prosperous ; but if they are contented they 
deserve to be described, in the indignant 
language of agitation, as wretches whom 
no sense of wrongs can rouse to ven- 
geance. Their community is probably 
about as big as one of those “ populous 
places ” which lately exercised the sagace 
ity of magistrates at quarter sessions. 
The colonial secretary, correcting Lord 
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Rosebery, stated that we supplied Heligo- 
land with a constitution soon after it 
came into our possession. It had a leg- 
islative council consisting of six nomi- 
nated members, with whom six others 
were to be associated under certain 
circumstances. The connection between 
the island and Denmark in those days was 
much closer than it afterwards became, 
and we regret to learn that, as a result of 
or contemporaneously with this Danish 
connection, it was impossible to recover 
debts or to enforce legal processes in the 
island, gambling-tables were set up, and, 
as Lord Carnarvon delicately puts it, 
“great difficulties arose” as to wrecking 
and salvage cases. The descendants of 
the Sicambri seem to have thought that of 
all slaves the most base is he that pays, 
and it may be plausibly conjectured that 
the Saxon deity who was worshipped on 
the island was identical with Mercury. 
The constitution of 1864 is described as 
“a change in the direction of Iccal self- 
government,” and it may be admitted that 
the islanders of that day did need an in- 
crease of self-government, but in a moral, 
not political, sense. An extension of the 
franchise was granted, and there are en- 
thusiasts capable of believing that univer- 
sal suffrage would cure a propensity to 
wrecking and gambling, and promote a 
law-abiding and debt-paying frame of 
mind. However, that experiment failed, 
as experiments have failed in larger colo- 
nies, and then the Duke of Buckingham 
went to the island, as above described, 
and abolished its constitution with the 
happiest possible results. Another speak- 
er, being free from official regard for sus- 
ceptible Sicambri, remarked that at that 
time it was impossible to serve a writ, and 
that Heligoland wanted not so much a 
constitution as a constable. In fact, it 
was a sort of Whitefriars with sea air; 
and even Lord Carnarvon seems to admit 
that an English officer called receiver of 
wrecks was quite as important in the new 
system as the lieutenant-governor or his 
council. So far as could be possible 
under the authority of the British crown, 
this island seems to have approximated 
to the condition ascribed by a witness in 
the case of the “Lennie” mutineers to 
(we think) Isle de Rhé. “I told them it 
was a republic, and there were no police, 
and they had better go ashore.” Self- 
| a mena in the sense of keeping your 
ands from picking and stealing, was ob- 
viously the want of the islanders, and they 
have now acquired it. Lord Carnarvon 


does not directly question the assertion 
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that this island was a paradise under the 
lamented constitution of 1864; but he 
rather seems to suggest that it was some- 
thing else, and he positively states the 
public debt has been further reduced 
since the advent of the wreck-receiver. 
In fact, there has been rather less libert 
and rather more law. The debt of Heli- 
goland does not, so far as we know, figure 
prominently in the transactions of the 
stock exchange, and the possessor of a 
few hundred pounds might probably con- 
stitute himself sole creditor of this de- 
pendency of the British crown. Lord Car- 
narvon omits to notice the alarming prev- 
alence of rabbits, and we fear that a col- 
nial secretary in uniform on board a man- 
of-war would produce small impression on 
them. But we could at all events turn 
out a few foxes on the island. 


From The Spectator. 
THE POWER OF NAMES. 


THE discussion which has been going 
on as to the royal title seems to be merely 
a discussion with regard to names, but the 
intense feeling it has provoked shows 
clearly that discussions with regard to 
names are not unfrequently as important 
as discussions with regard to things, — 
indeed, are discussions with regard to 
things in another form. For instance, in 
this case of India, while the discussion 
has seemed to be merely whether a title 
denoting the suzerainty of the queen over 
the Indian princes should be assumed by 
her in relation to India, the real point in 
dispute has probably been this, — whether, 
by crystallizing into a magnificent addition 
to the royal title, the queen’s style as an 
Indian potentate, we should not S divert- 
ing popular attention from that which is 
most solid, historic, and enduring in the 
English throne,—that indeed which is 
and always must be at the basis of its 
power in India,—only to fix it on the 
comparatively accidental prestige that it 
has acquired in the last few years, by en- 
tering into the labours of a great commer- 
cial company, which had discovered for it- 
self and utilized the governing capacities of 
our middle classes. No doubt, the many 
heroic and unheroic actions which led to 
the consolidation of our Indian govern- 
ment have altered the meaning attached to 
all phrases which denote British power, 
much more than we could easily alter the 
nature of that power by giving it a false 
name. . Still, that is also possible. You 
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may and often do degrade a thing by mis- 
naming it, as you elevate it by naming it 
aright. Indeed, for one case in which ac- 
tions change ape | the meaning of 
names, there are probably dozens of cases 
in every nation’s history in which ‘names 
alter more rapidly the drift and tendency 
of actions, or else so misconstrue them to 
the imagination, that men do not know 
them for what they really are. Thus, in 
relation to any man usually described as a 
statesmen, or a poet, or a scholar, there 
are, no doubt, a few cases now and then 
where what you know of the man helps to 
give a new and deeper significance to the 
names by which you describe him, but 
there are a great many more in which the 
phrase invests the man with a character- 
istic which far overshoots anything which 
you really know of him, and so puts a false 
image of him in his place in your memory. 
Every name which is not a depreciated bit 
of verbal currency, acts either as a ray of 
light bringing out the true form and colour 
of the object to which it is applied, or else 
as a bit of stained glass, which throws 
upon it an artificial dye not intrinsically 
belonging to it, but only imputed to it by 
the imagination of the person who thus 
attributes it; and in the latter case, the 
name is clearly a power which disguises 
the thing, instead of revealing it. 

One of the greatest difficulties with 
which literature has to deal is to appre- 
ciate correctly the truth or falsehood in 
the literary use of names introduced by 
any great master of names,—like Mr. 
Carlyle, for instance, who bespangles his- 
tory with his brilliant little imaginative 
lamps, sometimes shedding a true white 
light on the figure which he is contem- 
plating, sometimes, again, wrapping it in 
the blue, or green, or rose-coloured flame 
of a Chinese paper lanthorn, and so giving 
a totally false impression, of the moral 
complexion at least, of the character de- 
lineated. The imagination of vivid minds 
naturally finds more fault with the inade- 
quacies of language than with its excesses. 
We are always hearing poets complain of 
the poverty of words. As Mr. Arnold 
says of the poet, — 


Hardly his voice at its best 

Gives you a glimpse of the awe, 

The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom, 
In the unlit gulf of himself. 


But the opposite complaint would be quite 
as just, and far oftener to the poini, — 
that hardly our life at its best gives us a 
glimpse of the awe, the vastness, the 
grandeur, the gloom, which the human 
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imagination has depicted and embodied ip 
words. Realities, no doubt, go far beyond 
any names we can find for them in one 
way, but they fall far short of the life we 
suppose names to express in another way. 
Thus, to say nothing of the little child who 
supposed she must get well if the queen 
kissed her, since clearly she had a notion 
of queens which is not shared by grown-up 
people of even the most ignorant class, it 
is quite certain that almost every one at- 
tributes to high rank a sort of interior 
power and grandeur which it does not and 
cannot possess, and that most men’s im- 
aginations are very much influenced in- 
deed, and very erroneously influenced, by 
the degree of the rank, — “duke” ex- 
pressing a much larger amount of inward 
dignity than “baron,” and “empress” a 
great deal more than “queen.” In short, 
names always overweight the meaning of 
the thing to which they are applied, in the 
direction of the particular characteristic to 
which they specially apply. We forget 
that kings and queens are in the main men 
and women, and kings and queens, rela- 
tively at least, only to a very slight extent; 
that “constitutional, thin-lipped Hamp- 
den ” was a sturdy Englishman in the main, 
and constitutional or thin-lipped only when 
you came to define in what it was that he 
differed from other sturdy Englishmen, 
like Strafford or Cromwell ; that the poetry 
of love describes only a certain part of 
certain moods of human life, and leaves 
undescribed other most important parts 
even of the same moods, which last often 
more than neutralize the effect of those 
parts on which the poet dilates —that, in 
short, the more expressive a word is for 
its purpose, the more it diverts the mind 
from everything in that for which it 
stands, except the particular quality which 
it was selected to commemorate. One 
great reason of the delight which imagina- 
tive writers like Carlyle give,.is that they 
make us forget the dim, ungraphic. parts 
of life, and so turn the dull, opaque reali- 
ties of the world into brilliant transparen- 
cies, all of which are vivid as well as visi- 
ble, and which yet for that very reason are 
mere aspects, and often, indeed, not the 
most important, though much the most 
easily imagined and remembered aspects, 
of the truth. If we remember rightly 
Carlyle somewhere describes Paris on one 
of the nights of the Reign of Terror as “a 
naphtha-lighted city of the dead, traversed 
here and there by a flight of perturbed 
ghosts.” Nothing surely could be more 

aphic, and nothing could give a better 
impression of the ghastly side of the terror 
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he was trying to depict. But at that mo- 
ment there must have been tens of thou- 
sands in Paris who were occupied only 
with their own little domestic troubles and 
fears, and not with the political and moral 
convulsions which placed so many in fear 
of death. And yet language which de- 
scribes as this does the dismay wrought in 
a city’s closely-knit society by acts of vio- 
lence, probably comes nearer to repre- 
senting not only the dominant, but the 
most important aspect of things in that 
society, than language usually contrives to 
approach the external reality it is con- 
cerned with, — much nearer, indeed, than 
names of things and persons derived from 
the leading characteristic. of such things 
and persons approach the true description 
of those things or persons. For the most 
part, names —and this is especially true 
of graphic names, which fix on individual 
peculiarities — are mere buoys floating on 
the surface of the mind, to mark where a 
certain group of qualities and characteris- 
tics are submerged, like sunken rocks, be- 
neath the particular quality or character- 
istic which the name conveys; and those 
who act as if the name conveyed the chief 
information needed about the things, act 
just as a sailor would who recognized the 

uoy, but was not aware that anything 
more important and formidable lay be- 
neath it. And this is the real power of 
names over men,—that when applied to 
conscious beings, they tend, as a rule, to 
make the character gravitate in the direc- 
tion of the name. Names often act as 
promissory notes, which the bearer does 
all in his power to redeem at maturity. A 
man of science will think he is bound to 
show the difference between himself and 
a man who does not profess to be a man 
of science; and not unfrequently, in 
justifying his title to be a man of science, 
he will do something to render his title to 
other human or humane qualities which are 
still more important, ambiguous. A man 
of the world, in the same way, is very 
careful not to do anything that will dimin- 
ish his right to be calied a man of the 
world, and in that anxiety, he may render 
his right to be called a man of scrupulous 
equity and sincerity rather doubtful. An 
acknowledged statesmen is apt to merge 
private in public duties, and an acknowl- 
edged thinker to make all life subservient 
to the effectiveness of his thoughts. We 
are swayed, —by pleasant names at all 
events,— /owards the qualities which those 
names denote, too often to the exclusion 
of others quite as important, so that the 
name tends to verify itself, and sometimes 
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even to absorb the man into the charac. 
teristic which gives him his name. This, 
even more than the tendency to mislead 
those who do not bear, but who only use 
the name, is the reason why we ought to 
be so slow to give a new name containing 
definite moral associations of its own, like 
“empress ”or “emperor,” — which may, in 
the first instance, mislead those who apply, 
and finally more or less “ educate” those 
who bear it. 


From The Saturday Review. 
AFFECTATION. 


ALL epithets which commonly imply 
the existence of a feeling of slight ap- 
proval or disapproval in the speaker’s 
mind for the thing named are apt to be 
used very vaguely, and the term “ affect- 
ed” is no exception to this rule. Some 
people seem to call anything in another 
“affected” which they dislike, just as 
they term anything “nice” which they 
happen to like. Still even the most fog 
minds probably attach some dim connota- 
tion to the term affectation, while by some 
few persons it is always used with a fairly 
distinct apprehension of its correct mean- 
ing. Hence it does not seem to be a hope- 
less task to attempt to define the term a 
little more exactly, and to find where its 
peculiar value as an ingredient of a well- 
sorted vocabulary really lies. In making 
this attempt we must obviously have re- 
course to the Socratic method of defini- 
tion by an induction of various examples 
of the well-recognized application of the 
term. 

Affectation is most commonly employed 
in reference to the details of external be- 
haviour. To take a familiar instance, any 
trick of bodily gait or of manual or facial 
movement may be deemed affected. A 
man may have an affected way of bring- 
ing his forefinger to the side of his nose 
after the foreign manner, or a lady may 
have a way of seeming to relieve her 
trachea from some irritant by a character- 
istic “hm,” which strikes us as being af- 
fected; or again a young girl may appear 
to be affected when she gives herself a 
certain dignity of deportment. Some peo- 
ple are able to keep up an affected condi- 
tion of behaviour for a considerable period. 
Thus we know ladies who regularly as- 
sume and maintain a curiously unnatural 
tone of voice when entertaining their 
male visitors. In such a case as this it 
obviously requires intimate knowledge and 
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close observation to discover the affecta- 
tion. In these instances, and in many 
others resembling them, we call an action 
affected because it springs from a deliber- 
ate wish to impress another person, instead 
of from some unreflecting impulse or me- 
chanical habit. With respect to polite 
behaviour, it may be added that we look 
for a certain fixed habit of courtesy in 
people, and do not, for example, call a 
lady affected who uniformly adopts a gra- 
cious manner to her guests. Sothat what 
we mean by an affectation of elegance in 
behaviour is the conscious endeavour to 
assume something which does not flow 
easily from the fixed sources of habit. It 
follows from this that affected behaviour 
is very frequently a conscious imitation of 
something foreign to the person, more es- 
pecially of something a little above his 
reach. Children’s amusing affectations al- 
ways show themselves as rather too ob- 
vious attempts to don the pretty manners 
of their elders. Imitation passes into af- 
fectation as soon as it becomes a conscious 
process, and this change seems to take 
place very early in the child’s develop- 
ment. Affectation in adults as well as in 
children owes much of its ludicrousness 
toa conscious imitation of the words and 
actions of a superior age or social rank. 
Itis this simple type of affectation which 
has so often been ridiculed in fable. 
Another department of human life 
which offers a good field for the discovery 
of affectation is the region of emotional 
expression. When, for instance, a child 
or an adult expresses admiration of some 
spectacle by a long chain of extravagant 
superlatives and absurd images, we call 
the language exaggerated and affected. 
The expression is felt to be out of propor- 
tion to the feeking to be expressed. Again, 
a person may go on urging, so to speak, 
the presence of a certain emotion on his 
hearer long after the feeling has had time 
to relieve itself. A lady is expressing her 
regret at some little inconsiderateness, 
and, instead of making her apology in a 
few words, continues to reiterate her as- 
surance of vexation, much to her compan- 
ion’s discomfort. Another common form 
of this affectation of sentiment is the habit 
of flowing over into feeling on every pos- 
sible occasion. Some men and women 
seem to affect, for instance, an extraor- 
dinary degree of risibility, since the least 
provocative — something quite microscopic 
perhaps to others —sends them into long 
fits of explosive laughter. Then there 


are the young women who seem to be 
aflicted with a plethora of esthetic senti- 
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ment, and are for ever breaking forth into 
gushing rhapsodies over the scenery last 
visited and the works of art last inspected. 
Judging by the ordinary standard of hu- 
man nature, we are unable to believe in 
these excessive effusions of sentiment. 
What strikes one as most significant of af- 
fectation in these sentimental persons is 
that they appear to be equally excited by 
the most powerful and by the most insig- 
nificant stimulants. The very funny youth 
who sees a comical element in all kinds 
of things laughs just as uproariously and 
persistently at what seems the merest 
trifle as at something which others are 
able to recognize as really ludicrous. In 
all these instances the affectation lies in a 
suspected forcing of a feeling beyond its 
natural bounds by an act of deliberate vo- 
lition. It is the doing with a conscious 
purpose a thing which we expect to be 
done instinctively by the mere force of 
feeling itself. 

A case of affectation in sentiment which 
at first sight looks very different from 
those just specified is that of a person 
who does not so much seek to increase 
the visible dimensions of a feeling as ab- 
stain from checking a feeling within be- 
coming bounds. Thus we are apt to call 
a lady affected who makes no visible ef- 
fort to subdue a feeling of trepidation, or 
of a fastidious aversion at the sight, or 
even mention, of certain harmless little 
creatures. So, too, we call a young wom- 
an affected who apparently makes no ef- 
fort to overcome her natural bashfulness 
in the presence of strangers. Whenever 
the term is carefully employed in refer- 
ence to these cases, it seems to connote a 
positive as well as a negative element of 
volition. For we invariably suspect that 
the person would control the feeling but 
for a lurking wish to display as much sen- 
sibility or sentiment as possible. It is 
this latent intention to appear sensitive 
which really justifies the use of the epi- 
thet in such an instance; for, strictly 
speaking, we employ it incorrectly if we 
imply merely a moral weakness of will. 
And so we find that in these examples 
also the essence of affectation is the sub- 
stitution of a conscious purpose for an 
instinctive process. ‘The sentiment is de- 
liberately nursed, so to speak, by an arti- 
ficial expansion of its external expression. 

It is to be observed that there seems to 
be a well-recognized distinction between 
affectation and hypocrisy in the expres- 
sion of sentiment. If the hollow profes- 
sion of sentiment is likely to deceive, and 





also to injure by misleading, we scarcely 
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speak of it as an affectation, but apply to 
it some stronger term of opprobrium. 
Moreover, though we are accustomed to 
regard as affectations mere exaggerations 
in the expression of certain feelings, such 
as those we have been describing, we 
should sometimes speak of a wholly illu- 
sory profession of the same sentiment as 
insincere or false. If a lady is rather too 
voluble in the expression of her regrets, 
she is said to-be affected; if we have rea- 
son to believe that she feels no regret at 
all, we rather call her hypocritical. This 
shows that the term affectation, as ap- 
plied to feeling, implies only a slight or 
harmless kind of simulation —a_ petty 
species of pretence which is rather com- 
ical from its patent hollowness, as well as 
from the silliness and vanity of its mo- 
tive, than morally reprehensible. It is 
also worth noting, perhaps, that in the 
case of sentiment, as in that of mere exter- 
nal behaviour, we recognize such a thing 
as second nature —that is, a fixed habit 
of expressing a feeling on a certain occa- 
sion without any reflection at the moment. 
The rules of a rigid courtesy demand, for 
example, that we should always manifest 
a certain friendly interest in anything 
which our guest happens to be talking to 
us about; and so long as we do not ex- 
ceed this quantity we are not likely to be 
accused of affectation. On the other 
hand, if we lay ourselves out to be special- 
ly sympathetic towards a person with 
whom we really have no particular inter- 
ests in common, our conduct is rightly 
said to be affected; unless indeed it has 
some ulterior purpose besides that of sim- 
ply making an impression on our guest’s 
mind, in which case it will probably be 
characterized by some stronger epithet. 
We may now pass to the second great 
region of affectation, that of literary and 
artistic style. When we accuse a writer 
of having an affected mannerism, we clearly 
liken him to those who show themselves 
affected in personal behaviour and in the 
profession of sentiment. The clearest 
case of affectation in art is where there is 
conscious imitation of another’s manner. 
The usual form which this naturally takes 
is an attempt to array oneself in the fine 
plumage of more brilliant birds. The 
group of young aspirant poets and poet- 
esses who uniformly follow in the wake of 
a leading popular poet, eagerly catching at 
all his peculiarities of manner, are rightly 
said to be affected. There is of course a 
vast deal of unconscious imitation of style 
in art, and it would be absurd to term 
every musician, for example, affected who 
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instinctively follows some one model of 
style. Where the imitation is seen to 
arise from a natural affinity of mind, it is 
not said to be affected. Not only so, even 
conscious imitation of style does not 
always amount to affectation. It is un- 
reasonable to expect that every writer 
should always abstain from introducing an 
echo of some previous master’s melody. 
The field of perfect originality in art is not 
large enough to allow us to make such a 
demand. If only the selection of the par- 
ticular model is seen to be made with an 
intelligent purpose, from a conviction that 
the manner selected is most suitable for 
the object in hand, it has nothing unseem- 
ly. In short, only such imitation of an- 
other’s style is affected as is consciously 
executed, and, moreover, springs from 
mere mental impotence and a silly pro- 
pensity to try to appear more than one 
really is. The style of a writer or a paint- 
er may, however, be affected without being 
imitative. Just as an original eccentricity 
of behaviour becomes affected as soon as 
it is studied, so oddities of artistic manner 
grow into affectations when consciously 
cultivated for their own sake, and without 
any reference to their fitness or utility, 
Hence it is sometimes permissible to call 
an eccentricity of literary manner affected 
after it has been distinctly brought before 
the author’s notice by adverse criticisms, 
though before this it may have been a 
wholly unconscious habit of mind. No- 
body, for instance, can doubt that some of 
the later uncouthnesses of Mr. Carlyle and 
Mr. Browning are correctly styled affecta- 
tions. It is absurd to suppose that a 
writer can be wholly unconscious of man- 
nerisms which have frequently been thrust 
as it were under his very eyes; and when 
one sees an author persevering in such 
eccentricities after these criticisms with 
rather more energy than before, and in 
cases where no other eye than his own, 
however kindly, can discover any advan- 
tage in their employment, it seems a fairly 
safe inference that the writer is obstinately 
affected. Yet it is no less clear that it is 
always more or less hazardous to predicate 
this quality of any man’s style. For, after 
all, a man may bring himself to believe 
that his favourite mannerism is not only 
useful but essential to his art. In speak- 
ing, then, of artistic style as affected, we 
assume that the selection of all details of 
style should be a half-unconscious process 
guided only by the exigencies of the sub 
ject in hand. This idea is clearly ind 
cated in the common expression “ natural 





ness of style.” A literary style is naturd 











when it springs from the author’s individ- 
ul nature, and is directed exclusively to 
the best expression of the idea of the mo- 
ment. It is artificial and affected when it 
js made a distinct object of pursuit for its 
own sake, whether it be the original prod- 
uctof the person who uses it or consciously 
borrowed from another. So that, in this 
class of cases also, affectation connotes 
the presence of consciousness and delib- 
erate volition with respect to a thing which 
ought, so to speak, to take care of itself 
by means of an instinctive or mechanical 
process. 

In the affectations of art as well as in 
those of social life we may see the dis- 
tinction between a comparatively harmless 
and a culpably insincere profession. 
Thus with respect to artistic imitation we 
draw a sharp line between affectation, or 
the adoption of another’s style, and pla- 
giarism, or the adoption of another’s ideas. 
The latter term conveys a grave accusa- 
tion of intellectual dishonesty, while the 
former is only in a very slight degree 
condemnatory. This difference is prob- 
ably explained by the consideration that 
the borrowing of ideas is never, like the 
borrowing of style, to be excused on the 
ground of the limitation of the individual 
nind, for nobody has any business to write 
who has no ideas of his own to convey; 
aso that the filching of an author’s ideas 
ismuch more likely to impose on readers, 
and far more difficult to detect, than the 
adoption of an element of his style which 
lies patent, diffused, so to speak, over the 
whole surface of his writings. 

We conclude, therefore, that the term 
affected has only a very slight amount of 
ethical force. In some cases it does no 
doubt imply the presence of some amount 
of falsification or simulation, but this is not 
ofa serious character calling for stern dis- 
approbation. On the other hand, people 
certainly do very often mean to express 
their strong dislike by this word, and we 
may reasonably infer that, as employed 
by the more refined and discerning, it 
strikes, so to speak, at a certain quality of 
deformity in the behaviour or action so 
described. In other words, an affectation 
is something which offends our esthetic 
sentiment. This inference is fully borne 
out by a consideration of the essential 
qualities of affected actions. We have 
seen that they are such as possess a cer- 
tin unnaturalness, being the result of 
conscious study and voluntary endeavour, 
_B Sstead of the spontaneous outflow of native 
or acquired disposition. The esthetic 
charm of a good deal of human action re- 
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sides in its unconsciousness. A man 
whose every action was directed by delib- 
erate purpose and reflection would be in- 
tensely wearisome to the esthetic eye, 
which loves before all other things in hu- 
man character and conduct spontaneity 
and ease. There is, too, in all affected 
conduct a further repulsiveness which is 
connected with a recognition of illusion 
and pretence. Contradiction is always 
unsightly, and the deliberate simulation of 
a natural quality strikes us as an esthetic 
dissonance. At the same time there are 
many examples of affectation which do not 
so much displease our sense of fitness and 
harmony as awaken our feeling for the 
ludicrous. This holds good especially of 
all the attempts of people to robe them- 
selves in the unsuitable manners of their 
superiors. Of course this interpretation 
applies only to the term as employed with 
a certain degree of precision by thoughtful 
persons. Unfortunately, however, these 
are very few, and the greater number of 
people who use the term do so in the most 
slovenly manner: It naturally follows that 
these same people are utterly careless in 
making sure that the persons they thus 
vaguely characterize have the quality at- 
tributed to them. It will be seen from 
what we have said that it is often a matter 
of great delicacy of insight to decide 
whether a particular ingredient of a man’s 
behaviour or an oddity of style is really an 
affectation. 





From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. 


AmonG the artistic works which will 
shortly be despatched from this country to 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, few will be 
more attractive than the embroideries 
made by the ladies of the Kensington 
School of Art Needlework. The fabrics 
to be sent to the exhibition are gradually, 
as they are completed, being placed fora 
short time in the public room of the 
school, so that those interested in such mat- 
ters may inspect them. Embroideries ap- 
plied to articles of domestic use, such as 
doilies, tablecloths, panels for furniture, 
curtains, wall-hangings, etc., are shown. 
These works often show an amount of 
taste and skill which reflects credit upon 
the institution. But, though new life 
seems to have been given to artistic nee- 
dlework, perfection is far off yet. The 
specimens often please on account of 
their novelty and freshness, but if we re- 
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call the simple and perfectly executed em- 
broidery on Oriental cloths we cannot but 
be struck with the unsuitable and rough 
character of the worsted long and feather 
stitching of these modern English fabrics. 
On most of them the ornament is com- 
posed of bunches of flowers worked in 
long and short stitches, and these pull to- 
gether and cockle the ground on which 
they are worked. This is particularly 
faut in the case of cloths, which should 
either hang in natural folds or lie flat if 
spread out. Oriental embroiderers have 
given a preference toa tent-stitch or cross- 
stitch, worked closely. It causes no undu- 
lations, and leaves the cloth free to fall in 
natural folds. The introduction of em- 
broidered panels into ebonized furniture 
makes a pretty effect, and examples of 
this work have been wrought after de- 
signs by Mr. Walter Crane. A set of 
wall-hangings designed by this artist dis- 
plays his style of design on a much larger 
scale. Hitherto, Mr. Crane has been best 
known by his excellent illustrations of 
fairy-stories and nursery-rhymes; but de- 
signing for books is a different art from 
that of designing for wall-hangings and 
embroideries. The designer for these 
last should be well acquainted with the 
materials to be used and the method of 
their use. He should be competent to 
prescribe the stitches to be employed and 
provide the needleworkers with full and 
complete instructions. In the wall-hang- 
ings now under notice, flat surfaces of 
pink worsted stitched into regular layers, 
resembling in texture rather nicely-knitted 
stockings, serve to represent the flesh of 
Mr. Crane’s female figures. An adapta- 
tion of a close chain-stitch would have 
been best. In one of Mr. Crane’s hang- 
ings, two female figures are the chief sub- 
jects. The work is done in variously col- 
oured crewels on white “sateen,” a kind 
of damask. The figures are clad in flow- 
ing white garments; the lines of the folds 
are indicated by brown worsted, while the 
shadows are rendered in thin blue lines. 
Above the ornamental framework worked 
around these figures is a valance, the sub- 
ject of which is a graceful composition of 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos at their 
never-ending occupations. On each side 
of the whole of the work above-men- 
tioned are pilasters — the ground of which 
is a figured silken material having a gold- 
en effect. On this ground is worked in 


sombre tints of their natural colours an 
original and very decorative arrangement 
of fruits, garlands of flowers, peacocks, 
monkeys, mermaids, etc. 


Through the 
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kindness of Mrs. Percy Wyndham an 
elaborate bookcase curtain, executed after 
a design by Mr. Morris, will be sent to 
Philadelphia on loan. But here, again, 
we must take exception to the clumsiness 
of the workmanship, which gives a bar- 
baric character to the design. The de. 
tails are thoroughly subservient to the gen- 
eral effect of the colour. They consist of 
straying unconventionalized vine-leaves 
and bunches of grapes, here and there in- 
tercepted by peacocks with half-spread 
tails; and the drawing of them calls for 
no special commendation. 

Of a different class both of design and 
workmanship is the Jortiére which is to 
be hung at the entrance of the exhibition 
court set apart for the productions of the 
needlework school. Mr. Pollen has sup- 
plied the drawings from which this work 
has been executed. The prominent por- 
tions of the embroidery are appliqué vel- 
vet forms of glaring umber colour, which 
completely eclipse the slight floral poly- 
chromatic arrangements apparently grow- 
ing out of pungent gold couchings. To 
pass from Mr. Morris’s grapes and pea 
cocks to Mr. Pollen’s pseudo-Venetian 
decoration is like going from repose to 
confusion. Mr. Bodley’s curtains show the 
designer’s knowledge of decorative nee- 
dlework. The main. part of the curtains 
is of cream-coloured Chinese silk edged 
with bands of salmon-coloured silk. On 
the junctures of the salmon and cream- 
coloured silks is traced, in embroidery 
stitch, a delicate medizval pattern of roses 
and leaves intertwined. The outside bor- 
ders are of broad bands of dull red-fig- 
ured silk to which is applied a cut velvet 
conventional pattern of deeper red. The 
whole of this velvet appliqué is effect- 
ively outlined with sombre green cord 
twisted with gold. Another successful 
curtain border is that designed by Mr. 
Aitchison. It has been worked in co 
oured silks upon a rich dark-green velvet 
ground, which sets off the the gold thread 
outlines of the fanciful pink and yellow 
flowers interspersed among the delicate 
green leaves. But the most refined piece 
of work is the panel of “ Music,” designed 
by Mr. Burne Jones. The masterly draw- 
ing of the figures, the excellent balance of 
quantities in the composition, the modesty 
of the materials used, and the simplicity 
of the stitch, all combine to render this 
piece of needlework artistic in the high 
est sense. The groundwork is of pale 








brownish linen, and the embroidery on it 
is of darker brown crewels. Apollo 1s 
represented playing his lyre and seated on 
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a pedestal beneath outspreading fruit- 
trees. Below him are females performing 
on cymbals and harps. We understand 
that this is the first work of its kind made 
at the school, and in all respects it is suc- 
cessful. Another class of embroideries 
which will excite interest is that of the 
reproductions of old work. Foremost of 
these is a white satin quilt or Zortidve em- 
broidered in the richest manner with gold 
couchings relieved by outlines of red silk. 
The original of this copy was shown by 
the Countess Brownlow at the special 
Loan Exhibition of Art Needlework held 
in 1873. Unfortunately, the quality of 
the modern gold thread — perhaps as 
good as could be procured—is far infe- 
rior in actual manufacture to that of the 
old, and in consequence, no doubt, the 
embroiderers found it impossible to repro- 
duce the refined precision of the old 
couchings. 

In conclusion, we may remark upon the 
advantage which the school enjoys in se- 
curing original designs from really good 
artists. By carefully studying and imitat- 
ing stitching of the best periods the la- 
dies at the school may look forward to ac- 
quiring distinction as art needlewomen. 
At present they should not rest contented 
with a success due rather to the novelty 
than the merit of their efforts. 





From The Liberal Review. 
GOING TO THE BAD. 


“GOING to the bad!” This phrase, 
which is significant though slangy, is often 
applied to many of those who are moving 
about in our midst. Generally, however, 
itis used in reference to people who have 
already gone, rather than to persons who 
are going, to the “bad;” for by the time 
that the world begins to see that a man is 
travelling in a wrong direction it is inva- 
rably true that his case has become al- 
most hopeless. He must bea very stupid 
person, indeed, if he cannot, in the earlier 
stages of his decline, hide his failings 
from the eyes not only of his immediate 
friends, who are easily hoodwinked, but 
also of his intimate acquaintances, who 
are invariably the first to detect his im- 
perfections and perilous condition. In- 
deed, he may fall into a very wretched 
plight, and yet those who love him best 
may imagine that he is what he should be 
until, perhaps, some day he is the cause 
of an unpleasant reve'’ation being made 
unto them. At the same time, it ought 
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not to be a difficult matter for those with 
whom a man’s life is spent to notice when 
he is placing himself in danger; and it is 
a pity that they often fail to read signs 
and nip bad habits in the bud ere they 
have become second nature. If they 
were not obtuse, and were willing to do 
their duty, they might, in many a case, 
supply what would ‘be a successful anti- 
dote to the poison which their patients 
imbibe abroad. For instance, it would be 
an easy matter for them to nullify some of 
the most important evil effects which a 
young man who is just entering upon life 
receives from the mixed crowd with which 
he is compelled to mingle. His partiality 
for low pleasures and discreditable com- 
pany and his indifference to the unruffled 
atmosphere of home are not the growth of a 
moment, and could be stayed by judicious 
treatment. But being unnoticed in their 
earlier stages, they are too frequently un- 
wittingly fostered until they reach sucha 
pitch that it is almost impossible to con- 
tend successfully with them. In illustra- 
tion of all this a typical case may be cited. 
A is an average young man of respectable 
position, who is in an office, his duties 
not being of a particularly onerous or at- 
tractive character. Consequently he has 
the opportunity, as he has the inclina. 
tion, to “kill time” in as agreeable a 
manner as may be devised. The most 
pleasant way of whiling away dreary 
hours in a business centre appears to be 
to haunt restaurants, drinking-bars, and 
smoking-saloons, which are presided over 
by divinities whose manners are of the 
free-and-easy sort, so our hero naturally 
finds his way to these resorts. Here he 
encounters kindred souls who are one 
stage further on the road to the “bad” 
than he is, and by them is induced to ad- 
vance yet another step. In due course, 
he is taught to sneer at virtue and to 
think it a fine thing to indulge in excesses 
of various kinds. When he has reached 
this point his home—which at its best, 
perhaps, is a cheerless, unsympathetic 
sort of place, in which he can find little to 
interest him—becomes distasteful, and 
so at night-time he is persuaded to wan- 
der afield in search of excitement. Dur- 
ing his rambles he falls a victim to the 
harpies and swindlers — male and female 
— who exist by preying upon those who 
have fairly supplied pockets and lax 
morals. By-and-by he acquires a real love 
for drink, and deleterious liquids which at 
one time he consumed out of a spirit of 
bravado, he takes because he likes them. 
It is when he has arrived at this extremity 
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— he may have been years in doing so— 
that his pace accelerates, and people gen- 
erally begin to see that he wi'l get into 
trouble. His excesses lead him to neg- 
lect his business, and he loses caste in 
the commercial world, besides which his 
proceedings so impair his constitution 
and sap his energy that he becomes in- 
capable of sustainedexertion. Of course, 
his moral tone is lowered, so lowered in- 
deed, in many instances, that he is not 
ashamed to sponge upon his friends and 
play the part of an amateur sharper. 
When he has sunk to this depth his par- 
ents, perchance, come to his -assistance, 
and his father gives him another start in 
life, and yet another. But these only lead 
to further break-downs, and, consequently, 
he is at last either shipped off abroad or 
becomes a vagabond, who walks on the 
face of the earth, an eyesore to his friends 
and a torment to himself. 

Now people who go to the “bad” in 
the manner indicated have, strictly speak- 
ing, only themselves to blame, and it may 
be argued that those who choose to make 
fools of themselves ought not to be 
shielded from the effects of their folly. 
Nevertheless, it may be pointed out that 
the offenders frequently wander astray at 
first as much through inadvertence as by 
virtue of their innate depravity. Putting 
on one side the fact that example is a po- 
tent force, which weak-natured people 
often find it impossible to resist, it may 
be safely asserted that many persons com- 
mit themselves ianpendently in their de- 
sire to do something, and from the horror 
of sitting still with folded hands doing 
nothing. Thus, there is reason to believe 
that if homes were made more attractive, 
and if those who live in them were always 
provided with something to do, which 
would have.the effect of exciting their in- 
terest and rousing their energies, they 
would not be led to seek diversions ata 
public billiard-room or a fast theatre. As 
it is, too many mothers are impatient of 
what disturbs the established order of 
things, and too many fathers are inclined 
to sulk and snarl if their comfort is in any 
way interfered with. Perhaps they ought 
not to be severely blamed on this account, 
for it is natural for elderly people to study 
their own comfort, and to be blind to 
many things which they ought to see, so 
long as they are not disturbed. But, 
then, neither should young men who are 
not of a literary turn of mind and there- 
fore care not for books —by the way, we 
cannot all be literary—be severely cen- 
sured for seeking what their nature de- 
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mands ‘in quarters where they are ex- 
posed to danger. Let it be remembered 
that the man whose heart is thoroughly in 
his work or in his pleasures, is not likel 
to be tempted by attractions which, if de- 
nuded of their “naughtiness,” and the 
false atmosphere by which they are sur- 
rounded, would excite the contempt of 
every reasonable person. It is the ex- 
citement which people derive from play- 
ing with edged tools, rather than a love of 
the tools themselves, which induces those 
who are “going to the bad” to trifle with 
them. The moral to be drawn from this 
is so obvious that we hope that the time 
will shortly arrive when reeking bar-par- 
lours, the foetid haunts of sharpers, and 
highly embellished female divinities, will 
cease to do the amount of mischief which 
they now, unhappily, effect, to the dis- 
credit alike of the intelligence, morality, 
and taste of those who are injured by 
them. 


From The Athenzum. 
NELSON AND SUVOROF. 


St. Petersburg. 

THE following correspondence between 
Nelson and Suvorof, which belongs to the 
coliection of Baron Biihler, the amiable 
director of the archives of the ministry 
of foreign affairs at Moscow, is probably 
(although once printed in the Russki 
Arkhiv) for the first time presented to the 
knowledge of the English public. 

The letter of Nelson was received by 
Marshal Suvorof at Prague, where he 
stopped for some time on his return to 
Russia from Switzerland. His answer was 
drawn up by Baron Andrew Biihler (the 
father of its present possessor), although 
the part printed in italics was added by 
Suvorof himself. In consequence of an 
observation of Biihler, that the letter of 
Nelson was, in many respects, very re- 
markable, Suvorof handed it to him, with 
the words, “ If the Englishman’s fly-tracks 
please you, keep them as a souvenir.” 
The letter of Suvorof, which still retains 
its envelope with the huge seal of the 
field-marshal, was obtained in London, 
many years ago, by Admiral Tchitchagof, 
and given to Baron Biihler. It is ad- 
dressed: “A Son Excellence, My Lord 
Baron Nelson, Amiral des flottes de Sa 
Mayesté Britannigue dans la Mediterra- 
née, Chevalier des plusieurs ordres, ett.,a 
Patlerme,” the word “ Bronte,” in Nelson’s 
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signature, having apparently been mistaken 
for Baron. 

In Suvorof’s postscript, the phrase, 
“Palerme west pas Cithére,” is evidently 
an allusion to Nelson’s /iaison with Lady 
Hamilton, who was then with him at Pa- 
lrmo. The — sentence is one of bo 
apocalyptic fragmentary sayings of Su- 
ceed, oo sense of which it is difficult to 
ascertain. The letter of Nelson, which 
has lost its envelope, is written in a ver 
original but plain and even script, muc 
better than could have been expected 
from a man obliged to use his left hand. 
Whether Nelson felt offended at the ref- 
erence to Lady Hamilton, or repented of 
the sudden whim which led to his letter, 
the correspondence was never continued ; 
indeed, Suvorof died in the following May. 

One word about spelling. Russian 
names, when translated into a foreign lan- 
guage, should always be written as they 
are pronounced, and then they will be pro- 
nounced correctly, and the fewer letters 
the better. Szvorof (which has the ac- 
cent on the first 0) was made by the Ger- 
mans into Sewarrow, and I have seen it 
written so in English. Indeed, he him- 
self, like many other Russians, used the 
German w instead of the French v. 

E. SCHUYLER. 


Letter from Nelson to Suvarof. 
Palermo, Novbr. 22, 1799. 
My Dear, Dear Prince and Brother —there 
is not that man in Europe who loves You 
equal to myself. All admire Your Great and 
Glorious atchievements, as does Nelson, but 
be loves You for Your despising of Wealth, as 
itmay stand in the way of Your duty, for 
being indeed the faithfull servant of Your 
Sovereign, in this alone I presume to claim 
the dear name of Brother, I know that my 
achievements are not to be named with Yours. 
But the Bounty of my own Sovereign, that 


AND SUVOROF. 
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of the Emperor of Russia and His Sicilian 
Majesty and the Grand Signor, have loaded 
me with honors and wealth, in these joined to 
You we show an example to the World that 
fidelity will be amply rewarded. This day has 
made me the Proudest man in Europe. I am 
told by a person who has seen You for many 
years that in our statue, persons and manners 
We are more alike than any two people ever 
were. We are certainly relations, and I en- 
treat that You will never take from me the 
Dear Name of Your Affectionate Brother and 
sincere Friend, BRONTE NELSON. 
Prince Sowarow Rymnisky, etc. 


Answer of Suvorof. 
Prague, ce 1 | 12, Janvier, 1807. 

Mon cher Baron et frére! Si jamais sou- 
venir m’est précieux, c’est bien celui d'un 
Amiral du premier mérite comme Vous. En 
considérant votre portrait, j’ai effectivement 
trouvé de la ressemblance entre nous deux; 
on pourra donc dire que les beaux esprits se 
rencontrent et que nos idées se sont croisées. 
C’est une distinction de plus pour moi, dont 
je suis bien charmé ; mais plus encore de Vous 
ressembler du coté de Votre caractére. 

Il n’y a pas. de récompense, men cher 
Amiral, dont Vos mérites éminents ne Vous 
rendent pas digne et a laquelle Votre frére et 
ami ne prend la part la plus vive. Jaloux de 
conserver ce titre, ainsi que Votre amitié, qui 
porte l’empreinte de la sincérité, je Vous prie 
de vouloir continuer 4 me donner de Vos 
nouvelles et de croire 4 la plus parfaite ré- 
ciprocité de mes sentiments pour Vous, avec 
lesquels je suis 4 jamais Votre affectionné 
frére et sincére ami (manu propria) Victoire, 
Gloire, Prospérité pour la nouvelle année. 

Prince Alexandre Italieiski, 
Comte Suworow Rymnikski. 

P.S. Fe vous croyais de Malte en Egypte pour 
y écraser le reste des surnaturels athées de notre 
tems parles Arabes! Palerme n'est pas Cithere. 
Le magnanime Souverain est pour nous, Au 
reste, illustre frére, que ne donnés Vous pas au 





monde pour Iris des Aboukirs! Bonan! Bon 
siecle ! P. A. Mt. 





BRITISH MARBLES. — Why our native mar- 
bles should so long have been neglected by 
architects is one of the mysteries of fashion. 
They were known — that of Ipplepen, in South 





Devon, indeed, was prized —more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, but in most cases 
they were till the other day scarcely used at 
al for building-purposes. The shelly lime- 
stone of Purbeck (far inferior as “marble” to 
any of the Devonshire kinds) is almost the 
only exception. It was, we all know, much 
valued by the medizval church-builders. The 
black marble of Bakewell has always found a 
market. Alabaster, too, which occurs in the 
new red sandstone, had its day; Burton-on- 





Trent was famous for it, and the taste for 
“confectionery work” in monuments kept 
alive the demand for it all through the Stuart 
a. But, in general, British marbles have 

een chiefly worked into knickknacks for 
tourists, who, in Derbyshire, like to have a 
letter-weight of “ duke’s red,” or an inkstand 
inlaid with “all sorts,” and who in Devonshire 
must, of course, carry off a polished fragment 
of the breakwater. Till lately the ambition 
of our marble-workers hardly soared above 
chimney-pieces. . Here and there may be 
found a memorial church into which nothing 
but English marble enters ; but, on the other 
hand, you may readily find a reredos, just put 
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up in the midst of a marble-district, of which 
the boast will be that “every bit of it came 
from abroad.” Those who have seen the 
pillars in the Home and Colonial Offices, will 
never again doubt that Devonshire marble is 
quite worthy to stand beside that of Sienna. 
Gilpin said so a century ago in his “ Pictur- 
esque Tour;” he even preferred the Devon- 
shire stone; he thought there was less harsh- 
ness of tone in it than in the foreign, while yet 
the tints were fully as rich in the former as in 
the latter. Limestone of .almost every colour, 
hard enough to take a good polish, is to be 
found round Plymouth. Besides the well- 
known grey madrepores, there are in the 
quarries of Cattedown, Radford, Billacombe, 
Pomphlett, etc., rose-red, fine black veined 
with white, olive green, brilliant yellow, etc. 
Samples of many of these may be seen in the 
walls of the Plymouth houses, and in the 
paving-stones of the roads. Unpolished, they 
of course want a shower to bring out their 
various tints ; but, as it generally rains at Ply- 
mouth, the visitor will seldom be disappointed. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





PUNCTUALITY AT CHURCH. —If the wor- 
shippers be not as punctual as the minister — 
if there be steps heard in the aisle from the 
earliest whisper of the organ to the announce- 
ment of the text, and the sound of opening 
doors keeps time with the footfall of every 
new addition to the audience —there is dis- 
turbance, says the Mew York Churchman, of 
the quiet not only of the minister, but of every 
devout breast that is turned toward him. All 
are conscious of the interruption ; and one of 
the number, who has most need to be calm 
and collected, must eminently suffer. Every 
new comer must affect, to some extent, his 
concentration of mind. In his efforts for the 
right discharge of his sacred duties, ‘every 
footstep cannot but disturb his attention. 
The effect will be different in proportion to 
temperament ; one will be affected more than 
another ; but to all it must be more or less a 
disturbance. It may be thought to be enough 
to be in time for the chief part of the service, 
and particularly for the sermon ; but if, on the 
part of the pew, we make bold to claim for 
prayer and praise an importance not second 
to that of the discourse, the pulpit will not 
gainsay the assertion. It will concur in the 
argument that supplication and psalmody, 
chapter and chant, heighten the value and 
deepen the emphasis of the word of exhorta- 
tion. They promote that receptive frame and 
attitude of mind which the preacher seeks to 
possess, in the pew. The service which he 
conducts does not consist of unconnected 
parts ; it is a compacted unity. From the first 
syllable to the last what passes is complete. 
Every word of morning and evening service 





' MISCELLANY. 


deny ourselves no portion of either. W 
should study the harmony of the whole, ar 
make it quite a common enjoyment. It is 

lyric piece, whose music should flow w 

broken to the end, and when the last word of 
the benediction has fallen with its sweet in- 
fluence on our ears, let us rest for a momer 

in hallowed silence, that the thoughts ang 
feelings awakened and kindled within us may 
sink deep into our hearts, and remain with us 
through the whole. We should neither be 
slow to come nor in haste to go. 


PUNCTUALITY IN CHURCH. — On this sub- 
ject the Monthly Harbinger offers the follow- 
ing pungent remarks :— Impressed with the 
fact that there is no book or treatise in the 
known world which sets forth the advantages 
of late attendance on worship in the house of 
God, or which at all adequately defends the 
practice, and feeling that it would be an in- 
effable solace to thousands of professing 
Christians if this habit could be shown to be 
right, the shade of Thomas Didymus (who, 
being late, was absent when our Lord appeared 
to the other disciples) offers a prize of ten 
thousand shekels to the writer of the best 
essay on the subject, provided that he shall 
prove to the satisfaction of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, who volunteer to be the 
adjudicators, the following points : — “ That 
the habit of late attendance is perfectly scrip- 
tural ; that God has granted, in all ages, pecul- 
iar blessings to those who keep him waiting 
for praise ; that eminent saints have invariably 
chuckled over curtailed hours of worship. 
Especially should attention be called to the 
calm Sabbatic spirit which he must possess 
who hurries away from his own door, and, ina 
hurry, flings himself into the house of God ; to 
the thankfulness which he must feel as he 
knows that he is disturbing the devotions of 
others, and depressing and weakening the en- 
ergies of the minister whom He has chosen to 
be over him in the Lord ; also the happy effects 
which his examples produce on the children 
whom God has given him, and on his worldly 
neighbours: also should it be shown that 
there is a most marked and delightful con- 
trast in the punctual attendance which he de- 
mands from his own servants, and the listless, 
loitering, lazy manner in which he keeps his 
engagements with the great,God. Moreover, 
as some ladies have copied the example of the 





has its meaning and intention, and we shou, 











sterner sex, it will be well if convincing argu- 
ments can be invented to show that the tim 
spent on a Sabbath morning in the arrange 
ment of a lock of hair, the pose of a hat o! 
bonnet, or the stretching of a new pair o 
gloves, is better employed than in arraying th 
soul for eternity.” 











